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FACT AND COMMENT 





ONTRARY to the hope and to the expressed 
determination of a large proportion of the 
public, most of the economic practices promul- 
gated during the war have long since 


Waste been abandoned. 
Makes Dry-goods merchants have resumed 
Want. the costly competition of extended de- 


liveries, special deliveries, and other 
forms of extraordinary service. Paper, twine 
and other supplies are again wasted inconsider- 
ately, with a “what-of-it” attitude, which makes 
it extremely difficult to reason with employees 
and the public in general. 

We are still in the era of good times. The 
spirit of affluence is, to a great extent, still 
abroad, but sooner or later the need for simple 
economies will be felt, and with the coming of 
this realization, there will be some regret that 
the lessons learned so painfully and assiduously 
during the war have been so soon forgotten. 
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There is no room in the economy of this 
country for willful waste. In the stress of war 
there is a certain necessary amount of destruc- 
tion and scrapping of things of only partial use- 
fulness and their replacement by others of 
greater efficiency. But in the course of everyday 
existence it is well for all of us to watch closely 
the avenues through which waste flows, in order 
that the great volume of unnecessary waste may 
be checked at its various sources. 





“THe UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


Gentlemen: An acquaintance of mine wishes 

to study interior decoration and would like to 

know whether or not Columbia Uni- 

A Letter versity is one of the best selections. I 

and Its would thank you for your opinion and 
Answer. suggestions. 

Perhaps there is some other school 

in New York fitted for such a case where a 

knowledge of interior decoration may be had. 











Will you kindly help us with a little advice 
on this subject ? Yours very truly, 

Pe he 

“Dear Sir: Columbia University courses in 
interior decoration are open to anybody over 
twenty-five years of age, but under that age they 
must be high school graduates. They are con- 
ducted as part of the Fine Art courses in the 
Teachers’ College. The course is called House 
Design and Decoration. Two classes are of a 
general character and cover the subject of design, 
decoration and furnishings. One hundred and 
thirty students attend these classes, and under 
Horace Moran there is still another class of thirty 
advanced students. This class is held at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

The best that can be got out of any of these 
classes is a theory, but that is all that can be got 
out of a university course in architecture or engi- 
neering. The great trouble is that most people 
who take these courses think that they are full- 
fledged decorators. — 

A boy who comes out of college with a 
diploma, starts in architecture, possibly at a 
draughting board, and he may stick there all his 
life, having none of the qualities of salesmanship, 
of organization or executive work. He has got 
to find himself. It is just the same with interior 
decoration. Equipped with a knowledge gained 
from study, but without the practical application 
that his employer has no time to give him, he must 
go to work and find himself. 

To succeed as a decorator depends upon so 
many qualifications that it must be obvious that 
an education can never cover the subject. It can 
only operate as a groundwork. There is many a 
successful decorator who is successful by rea- 
son of his personality. Others succeed because 
they are clever business men. We can mention 
one or two women who have been successful 
mainly because of their wide social acquaintance. 
If a man has only an artistic instinct, the possi- 
blities are that no matter what his education, he 
becomes a studio drudge. Unless coupled with 
business qualifications, a knowledge of interior 
decoration will help him very little, and that is 
the thing that ought to be impressed upon the 
student at the outstart. 

New York furnishes the best ground for 
study because we have so many museums and 
lecture courses, besides many decorators, com- 
mercial firms, manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers who are willing to help the student.” 

But the main desideratum is the man himself. 





TALKS WITH SUCCESSFUL 
EXECUTIVES. 


No. 3—O. A. Moore. 
Porteous, Mitchell & Braun, Portland, Me. 


R. MOORE ascribes the fact that his de- 

partment is doing work for customers liv- 

ing in remote states to their ability to demon- 

strate the character of their work by means of 
several furnished rooms. He says: 

“One of the most successful things we have 
carried out in the way of trade building for the 
drapery department has been the establishment 
of our suite of rooms, which we started about six 
years ago in a very modest way. At that time, 
because of alterations in progress, we were able 
to use for four weeks space next to our drapery 
department, sufficient for three fair-sized rooms. 
A living-room and two bedrooms were arranged 
and so much interest was shown that the follow- 
ing year, during February and March, which are 
our most quiet months, we borrowed space from 
the floor-covering department and again put up 
three rooms, and continued this plan until 1919. 

“Since the Spring of 1919 we have used the 
rooms as an all-year-round attraction, the inter- 
est of our local trade has been maintained, and in 
addition we now have many out of state visitors 
and it is not uncommon for us to forward mer- 
chandise to Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Canada, and even to Florida and Texas. 

“Although the direct returns for the first 
few years were not large, we felt that much of 
the increase in the department was due to our 
ability to show merchandise in its proper setting ; 
during the last few years we have received con- 
siderable business because of this visible demon- 
stration of our ability to execute work of good 
character. We have not attempted anything 
elaborate in the way of furnishing, but have al- 
ways used good merchandise, have tried to make 
the rooms look livable, and have tried to keep 
abreast of the tendency in decoration. We do 
not carry furniture, and this was considerable of 
a handicap for the first few years, as we had to 
borrow what we needed from the furniture deal- 
ers—after the experimental stage passed, how- 
ever, we bought what we needed and have found 
no difficulty in disposing of same. 

“Aside from the direct return the rooms 
have been of great advertising value to the de- 
partment as a whole, and also to allied depart- 
ments, such as the floor coverings, linen and do- 
mestics, bedding, pictures, etc.” 
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BURTON HOLMES’ LIVING ROOM IN HOTEL DES ARTISTES 














HISTORIC FABRICS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, LYONS, FRANCE 


Designs of this character are repeated from age to age with undiminishing attractiveness. See text on the 
opposite page. 


























J. B. Huet, France, 1745-1811, chose as subjects for textile 


designs contemporary scenes of the life of the times. 


His 


subjects are still popular and are reproduced in contemporary 
prints. ; 


THE TREADMILL OF DESIGN PRODUCTION 


| a several years, both in this country and 

abroad, there has been an extraordinary 
struggle on the part of textile designers and 
manufacturers, to produce something new in de- 
sign, something that will appeal because of its 
freshness and novelty. 

The result has been that there are probably 
more textile patterns to be found to-day than 
could be found at any other period in the history 
of textile production. .In the heavier fabrics, such 
as tapestries, velvets, etc., there has not been as 
active a production of new designs as was true 
of the period immediately prior to the war, but 
there.has been such an augmentation in the pro- 
duction of printed goods that the number of new 
designs has continued to increase. 
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The bulk of these designs, however, are de- 
stined to have but a short life. Buyers and 
manufacturers are obsessed with the thought that 
newness, either of color or design, is primarily 
essential where patterned fabrics are concerned, 
and even the best of the season’s productions are 
not considered worthy of continuing beyond a 
limited period. 

Out of a season’s selections, only a compara- 
tively few meet with such favor as to be deemed 
worthy of continuation in the line. This seems 
to be an anomaly in view of the fact that in fur- 
niture and in rugs the staple demand is for things 
in reproduction of historic pieces, things that 
are neither novel nor representative of new artis- 
tic developments, but things that are fine, and 








Elizabethan embroidery designs are still popu- 
lar although they follow the primitive color- 
ings of three centuries ago. 








because of their fineness they win continued pub- 
lic favor. 

The question is frequently raised as to 
whether or not so much feverish activity in the 
production of new things is, after all, either 
necessary or worth while. It is admittedly a fact 
that only a small proportion of the new things 
produced season after season are really worthy 
of continuation. Their value is based so largely 
on the fact of their novelty that as soon as the 
novelty has passed, they are no longer of interest. 

Would it not be better for our designers to 
produce finer things, even if it meant the pro- 
duction of a smaller number? A story, a play, 
a speech, however brilliant, benefits by editing 
and by the elimination of the superfluous and re- 
dundant ; the same principle might easily be true 
of production in textile designs. We are in dan- 
ger of sacrificing quality for the purpose of pre- 
senting quantity. 

It might never be possible for any firm to 
produce nothing but star designs, but we might, 
at least, reduce the proportion of productions that 
are purely mediocre. 

For instance, it is frequently the case that a 
tapestry design, or a wall-paper design, or a cre- 
tonne design is conceived in a certain combina- 
tion of color. It may have proper proportion, 
splendid balance and a distinct harmony of color 
value, but it is conceived in but one color combi- 
nation and in the line registers only as a single 
unit. To increase the choice of selection, the 
same pattern is re-cast, as regards color, into a 
number of other schemes anywhere from three 
to a dozen, according to the number desired. 

The same principle applies in the production 
of rugs. To swell the range of choice, certain 
patterns are made in a complete range of color 
combinations, so that the buyer confines his 
choice to but a few colors and shops elsewhere to 
get a wider selection of patterns. 

We believe it would be to the advantage of 
the trade in general if the volume of choice was 
diminished. 

This would enable designers to produce bet- 
ter things by being able to put longer time, more 
study and greater concentration upon them, and 
it would save the time of the salesman in having 
fewer, but possibly better things to show. 

The buyer’s interests would be served by the 
elimination of a great deal of the time that is 
now necessary for him to go over great masses 
of material in the effort to select a few of the 
best. The subject is a broad subject, and it is 





one that has exercised manufacturers as well as 
retailers. We will be glad to give space to a 
further consideration of this subject from the 
viewpoint of any one closely connected with the 
work in question. 





JOHN S. BRADSTREET & CO.’S NEW 
PREMISES. 
OHN S. BRADSTREET & CO., Minne- 
apolis, after many years in their quaint quar- 
ters on South Seventh Street, have moved to a 
modern studio building at 1200 Second Avenue 
South, occupying the ground floor, with garden 
space just outside of their windows. 

The building was erected especially with the 
needs of the architect and decorator in view. At 
least three hundred people are housed in this 
structure, most of them interested in the home 
and its furnishings. Among the tenants are an 
engineering firm and four architects, including a 
specialist in landscapes. The Attic Club, a group 
of commercial artists, have quarters in the build- 
ing; so also the Post and Lintel Club, a group of 
architects, and the Minnesota Chamber of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

The Bradstreet showroom is on the ground 
floor, their offices are on the second floor; the 
workshops remain on Seventh Street. It is a great 
change from the old premises, and, if less roman- 
tic, the new environment is obviously more con- 
venient. 





DID YOU GET YOUR SHARE? 
N A conversation among buyers recently con- 
cerning the success of “The Upholstery and 
Lace Curtain Opening Week,” September 13-20, 
one buyer made the statement that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the first day of the sale was a 
religious holiday, which meant not only a reduced 
number of customers, but also the absence from 
his floor of a number of his salesforce, he had 
had a $50,000 day. 

He had been forced to borrow clerks from 
other departments, had to bring drapery hands 
from his workroom, and had to use bookkeepers 
and other emergency help, and still had been un- 
able to adequately meet the rush of business 
which the sale set in motion. 

There were $18,000 in sales in the window- 
shade section alone on the opening day, and in 
the lace curtain department one salesgirl sold 
goods to the amount of $1,000. 

Comment on such results is superfluous. 
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“The mural decorations along the frieze line were bathed in a glow, like sunshine, diffused from hidden lamps 
of amber light and giving to the scene the veritable warmth of a Summer day.” 


DECORATIVE 


COLOR 


LIGHTING 


A Device for Producing and Transmitting a Diffusion of Colored Light in Window Displays, 
Restaurants, Hotels and Residences—An Improved Method Endorsed by Electricians and 
Advanced Decorators. 


F late years a great deal of attention has been 

given to color effects in lighting, and.so much 
interest has been aroused in the subject that a 
tremendous business has been built up im the use 
of lamp-shades, which, through the illumination 
of beautiful materials, constitute important deco- 
rative features of a room. 

The effects produced are, of course, pic- 
torial, and seldom 
have a more far- 
reaching influ- 
ence. Color diffu- 
sion, however, is 
another subject. 
Color diffusion 
means the perme- 
ation of color as 
an atmosphere, 
and as we admire 
a picture fre- 
quently because 
of its glowing 
tones contrasted 
by deep shadows, 
so a room may be 
made attractive 
by these same 
contrasts. Time was when window lighting de- 
veloped a most unpleasant intensity in the effort 
of the merchant to attract, by a blaze of illumi- 
nation, attention from the shop across the street. 
But to-day merchants are giving greater thought 
to the beauty of illumination rather than to in- 
tensity. We have an unconscious appreciation of 
the influence of color illumination as effected by 
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“The effects of lamp lighting are, of course, pictorial aa seldom 
have a more far-reaching influence.” 


the soft rays of the candle-shade in the restau- 
rant or in the comfort-giving glow of the open 
fireplace. 

One of the first to appreciate the value of 
color lighting in decoration was Henry Erkins, 
who, several years ago, introduced into a number 
of restaurants in New York, especially the Café 
de l’Opera, some extraordinary effects. The 
side walls were 
supplied with 
what were appar- 
ently distant land- 
scapes, illuminat- 
ed as though by 
moonlight. At the 
time that Erkins 
produced these 
illusions, they 
were regarded as 
mere theatric ef- 
fects, but little by 
little similar 
methods have 
been adopted by 
conservative 
decotators and 
with delightful 
results. On several occasions we have described 
the various experiments to bring about the effects, 
but the experiments have been necessarily make- 
shift and none have been in every degree satis- 
factory. Incandescent lamps have been colored 
with various kinds of “lamp dip,” but it was 
found that the heat of the lamp rapidly faded out 
the color. The use of natural colored lamps has 








also proved quite unsatisfactory. In some cases, 
a sheet of colored glass has been suspended below 
the reflector, but the heat of the lamp caused it 
to break and fall, sometimes involving consider- 
able damage. 

It was finally discovered that colored gelatin, 
fastened to a reflector by a supporting metal 
screen, was the most satisfactory method for pro- 
ducing colored light. The device is called the 
Color Ray, and is a unit consisting of frame, 
harness and color slides, which may be easily 
adjusted to any fixture. The frame is simply a 
steel square with the edges turned on three sides 
permitting of the adjustment of the gelatin 
plates. There are four plates furnished—red, 
yellow, green and blue. 

When the ordinary white light is desired the 
slide may be left out. The gelatin is non-inflam- 
mable, and by the use of these slides almost any 
combination of colors may be secured—suniight 





The color frame is harnessed to the reflector by means 
of an asbestos cord. 


and moonlight effects, pinks and greens. 
The. Color Ray may be installed without re- 
moving the lamps or disturbing the reflector. 





“The side walls were supplied with what were apparently distant landscapes, illuminated as though by moonlight.” 


























WILL BUILDING COSTS COME DOWN? 


By Cuas. F. Dincman, M.Am.Soc.C.E., Engineer, Flynt Building Organization, Palmer, Mass. 


HEN Henry Ford announced his rather 
startling price reductions he was acclaimed 
as the iniuator 0:1 a downward sweeping price 
movement that must soon bring the priccs 0, ali 
the elenients of the cost of living almost to their 
pre-war levels. Parenthetically, it might be well 
to call attention to the fact that, in almost the 
same issues that carried Ford’s announcemeni, 
the newspaper publishers found it necessary to 
announce that newsprint paper was up another 
$15 a ton and many of them simultaneously an- 
nounced an increase in their sales and subscrip- 
tion prices. 

The papers also announced that this $15 in- 
crease would probably soon be followed by 
others; shortage of wood, shortage and high 
prices of fuel and high price of labor were given 
as causes of the increase. 

Of course, in view of the tremendous short- 
age of houses still existing and actually growing 
worse, everybody is interested in the present high 
cost of building and wondering when it will come 
down. Manufacturers, too, who are contemplat- 
ing plant additions and extensions are hoping 
that a period of lower building costs is just 
ahead ; some are so confident that they are post- 
poning needed construction while they wait for 
lower prices. 

Falling prices of automobiles are not neces- 


sarily the index to judge prices in general by. As - 


I pointed out in a previous article on this same 
subject, students of the price situation have long 
heen expecting a slackening of the demand for 
automobiles and luxuries. They have felt that a 
return to normal conditions would be accom- 
panied by a renewed interest in home owning, 
that we should again see the vounger men put- 
ting their savings into first payments on homes 
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instead of into the purchase of an automobile. 

‘Lo enter into a tong discussion of the causes 
that brought about the change from tie old habits 
of thrift to the present struggle to acquire all the 
luxuries possibic migat be interesting indeed. It 
might even show us that some people who in- 
veigh most ardently against extravagance are in 
a great measure responsible for its prevalence; 
but such a discussion would occupy space, that 
cannot very well be spared and it is questionable 
if it would help to answer the present question. 
The important fact is that we seem to be getting 
back to thrift. 

Prices of building materials, like the prices 
of other commodities, depend upon two principal 
factors. The first is the actual cost of produc- 
tion, the second is the relation of supply to de- 
mand. Naturally, no producer of building ma- 
terials, or of anything else, for that matter, will- 
ingly sells his product for less than the cost of 
production. However, if demand exceeds the 
available supply, the price will have a strong ten- 
dency to rise at least in proportion to the excess 
of the demand over the supply. On the other 
nand, an excess of supply over demand is likely 
to only result in a cessation of production until 
equilibrium is again reached and the only time 
when the price would go below cost of production 
would be when a producer needed money badly 
to tide him over the slack period, or some very 
similar occasion. 

Of course, these statements apply with equal 
force to all commodities and are axiomatic to 
every business man. The only reason for re- 
stating them here is to emphasize the fact that 
prices of building materials are subject to the 
same laws as are all other prices. 

What we have to determine, then, is whether 











present building material prices bear a proper 
relation to the cost of production and whether 
there will continue to be a sufficient demand to 
maintain these prices at their present level. Of 
course, if materials are overpriced now, the 
slightest recession of demand would produce a 
corresponding drop in price. On the other hand, 
if present prices are fair, as compared with costs, 
any reduction would mean the cutting down and 
final elimination of the producer’s legitimate 
profit ; this, of course, would be resisted and met 
by a restriction of output. 

My own belief is that the majority of build- 
ing material prices which are in effect at this 
time are not exorbitantly high, except possibly 
in the case of some patented or proprietary 
articles. Of course, it is true that certain yards 
are charging as high as four times the price they 
asked for brick in 1916, and that this cannot be 
justified on the score of increased wages alone. 
But, fuel accounts for a large portion of the cost 
of brick, and we all know how the cost of fuel 
has gone up. 

The same remarks apply to all kinds of clay 
products used in building, and it is interesting to 
note that this increase in price has not come 
about suddenly, as might be the case where a 
concerted movement was being made to take 
advantage of market conditions, but has been a 
slow, steady increase for the most part. 

Brick makers tell me that they hope to be 
able to make brick appreciably cheaper next year, 
but they are not making any promises. If fuel 
and labor cost less next year brick will cost less, 
but there is not much hope of either. 

However, the brick making season in the 
northern part of the country is practically over 
and none of the yards find themselves with any 
unusually large stocks on hand to take care of 
the demand until new brick come on the market 
late next Spring. This will have a tendency to 
keep prices right up to the full limit justified by 
the demand. Very likely brick will cost appreci- 
ably more on all orders placed for early Spring 
delivery. 

Portland cement, too, is a material whose 
price has a very important effect on the cost of 
building and the price of cement is largely gov- 
erned by the price of coal. With the new freight 
rates in force and coal costing so much, there is 
little prospect of any reduction in the price of 
cement. 

Gypsum products, which include plaster. 
plaster board and plaster blocks, account for as 


much as 15 per cent. of the cost of some houses. 
That the manufacturers of these products do not 
anticipate any immediate cut in prices is indicated 
by the fact that they are refusing to quote prices 
for future delivery, but are booking all orders on 
the basis of the price in effect when the goods are 
shipped. Prices of practically all gypsum prod- 
ucts have been advancing fairly steadily all this 
season. 

If, then, the materials for masonry construc- 
tion are so priced that great reductions in price 
can come only as a result of decreases in the cost 
of labor and materials entering into their produc- 
tion, what is the situation with regard to lumber? 

Last Spring I pointed out the fact that there 
was a large element of inflation in the prices ot 
certain kinds of flooring lumber and lumber for 
interior finish. It will be noted that these are the 
kinds of lumber in which appreciable reductions 
are reported, while the kinds of lumber which 
enter into framing and heavy construction are not 
receding in price noticeably. 

I do not believe the pricing of lumber has 
ever been reduced to any scientific basis, largely 
because no one ever took the trouble to find out 
what it really costs to reproduce lumber used. 
When the cost is figured on the basis of how little 
the owner of a timber lot will take for the timber 
rights, plus the cost of manufacturing and mar- 
keting, no consideration is given to the fact that 
the timber cut off is not likely to be replaced. This 
has resulted in making lumber sell: too cheaply at 
certain times and places and has also resulted in 
very seriously depleting the nation’s available 
forest reserves. 

The practice in pricing lumber in the past 
has resulted in making lumber sell too cheaply at 
as possible and sell it at as high a price as the 
market would stand. Sometimes, of course, pro- 
ducers of lumber are not very well financed and 
have to cut under the market in order to get 
ready money and keep their operations going. 

This very fact has been one of the causes 
that brought the prices of roofers back from the 
level they had reached early this season to where 
they were about a year ago. 

This fact also makes it difficult to predict 
the course of lumber prices with any degree of 
accuracy and explains why a shortaze of avail- 
able stock and congested traffic conditions made 
it possible to run the prices of flooriny and finish 
up to treble their old prices in about two years 
and why these same prices commenced to break 
at the first slackening of demand. 
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The supervisor’s house, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Penns Grove, N. J. 


Southern pine timber and plank and other 
kinds of timber have not made such spectacular 
flights and it is not to be expected that they can 
drop as fast or as far as can finish and flooring, 
and it must be remembered that the timber and 
plank are among those items which very seriously 
affect the total cost of a mill building. 

It is also true that the heavy long-leaf prod- 
ucts are mostly controlled by fairly strong com- 
panies, companies who are not likely to throw their 
products on the market at panic prices as soon 
as demand gets a bit quiet. 

To get a general idea of how the prices of 
the materials which enter into house construc- 
tion have increased, I added up the materials col- 
umns of about forty different house estimates 
figured at the prices ruling eighteen months ago 
and then compared them with the prices ruling 
now. I found the new totals to average 2.07 
times the old ones. 

I also took several complete estimates, in- 
cluding both labor and materials columns, and 
found that the new net costs range from 1.77 to 
1.95 times the old costs. 

And if there be any who think that the con- 
tractors themselves have been responsible for a 
large part of the increased cost, let me say here 
that I do not believe any contractor has been able 
to increase his percentage appreciably, if at all, 
even though the cost of doing business has 
mounted just as rapidly as anything else. 

When I started out to prepare this article I 
conferred with a great number of people whose 
opinion I felt would be of assistance in indicat- 
ing the trend of prices, and the conclusions which 
I have reached are practically a summary of their 
opinions. I did not solicit his opinion, but as I 
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write this the milkman is at the door announcing 
that the price of milk has gone up another cent 
a quart. That is his contribution to the summary 
and his opinion as to the trend of milk prices, at 
least. 

And that brings us to the question of the 
cost of labor, which is largely governed by the 
cost of living. Of course, we all know that union 
rates follow the cost of living upward as closely 
as they can, overtaking it when possible, but only 
following it downward when subjected to the 
greatest pressure. 

The panic of 1907 was not so long ago that 
readers will not remember the war-cry of every 
writer and public speaker of the time, it was: 
“Labor must be liquidated.” That was the eupho- 
nious way of notifying labor that wage rates had 
to come down. As 1 remember it, not a single 
union in the building trades in New York City 
and vicinity reduced its wage scale, though I al- 
ways believed that the New York district was 
harder hit by the panic than any other section of 
the country. The carpenters’ union did, I be- 
lieve, postpone their demand for an increase, 
however. 

If the unions resisted decreases under the 
conditions which existed in 1907, is it reasonable 
to assume that they will accept decreases without 
a fight now? And most of the building trades 
unions have contracts to run for many months to 
come. It is possible, of course, that-a slackening 
of demand for men will result in a greatly in- 
creased production per hour and thus reduce the 
cost of unit of product without changing the 
hourly rate. 

Unskilled labor, except in some of the larger 
cities, is unorganized, and its rate of payment is 
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therefore more closely related to the supply of 
and demand for labor than it is to the cost of 
living. It is true that the wage rate must bear 
some approximate relation to the cost of living 
or the supply of laborers could not be main- 
tained. On the other hand, with unskilled labor- 
ers the standard of living is likely to fluctuate 
with the wage rate and any attempt to discipline 
labor which results in forcing this standard too 
low is bound to have a serious reaction on every 
other industry. Aside from any moral considera- 
tions regarding citizens of a low standard of liv- 
ing, workers only constitute a market for the 
products of industry to the extent that their 
wages will enable them to buy. 

If any reasonable attempt is made to make 
up the great shortage of homes, to say nothing 
of the ever-growing shortage of schools, it will 
provide sufficient work to keep praetically all of 
the building labor employed all Winter. 

So it seems to me that we are getting back 
to where we were in the first days of 1919, ex- 
cept that the shortage of buildings is even more 
acute than ever.~ People are wondering whether 
to build now or to wait until Spring in the hope 
of getting lower costs then. 

Obviously, if no buildings are built until 
Spring, prices will go down to rock bottom. But 
who will gain by that? Surely not the people who 
don’t build, because they won’t have their build- 
ings anyway. 

And, in the Spring, when road construction 
gets under way again it will be the same old story 
of not enough materials to go around and sky- 
rocketing prices. This is no wild statement ; there 
were miles and miles of roads that were pro- 
jected for this year that had to be postponed for 
one reason or another. Next year che need for 
them will be even more acute than ever and fur- 
ther postponement will be out of the question. 

And by next year’s construction season the 
railroads will have to be getting around to a lot 
of much needed construction so that they can 
give us that greatly improved service which was 
promised as a result of the recent rate increases. 
That means another drain on the supply uf many 
of the same materials as are used in buildings. 

What about the who builds now? 
Simply this, he may be responsible for preventing 
prices from hitting the very bottom, but he will 
be taking advantage of the present sag in the 
price curve and will have his building ready to 
produce returns when the upward price move- 
ment starts again in the Spring. 
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Former Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
K. Lane, has recently issued a report of a very 
comprehensive survey of business and industrial 
conditions throughout the country. There is 
nothing that I can find in his report tnat indicates 
the country to be on anything but che soundest 
basis of prosperity. In fact, I find his report 
highly encouraging. 

There is a growing feeling in the building 
industry that the management of the Federal Re- 
serve system has not done its full share in en- 
couraging the building of homes, and that their 
tactics have halted many projects that might now 
be going forward. Naturally, the present sag in 
the prices of certain kinds of lumber, etc., as pre- 
viously mentioned, is traced to the same causes. 

However, the shortage of homes is so great, 
some are renting at two and a half to three times 
what they brought a few years ago, that I do not 
believe either high interest rates or high prices 
will be able to hold back the work much longer. 





A NEW LINE OF COLORED MADRAS. 
ONTAGUE & CO., in addition to -their 
regular lines of cotton tapestries, cretonnes 
and madras, have taken the exclusive agency in 
this country for colored madras made by Hood, 
Morton & Co., Newmilns, Scotland, and among 
the new samples now on display at their sales- 
rooms these colored madrases are a conspicuous 
feature. This initial showing constitutes a dis- 
play of extraordinary merit. The fabrics are un- 
usual in their presentation of color effects, being 
composed in the better end of five shuttle goods, 
which produces from five to seven different color 
effects in the single pattern. 

Many of the designs have the character of 
a full jacquard tapestry, others more closely fol- 
low the color values of cretonne. 

Throughout the line there is one particular 
feature that will be appreciated by the trade. 
That is the fact that the designs can be split to 
the half width without destroying the pattern. 
In the many bird designs and floral designs the 
composition has been so arranged that no promi- 
nent flower or no bird is placed at the center fold 
where it would be cut in dividing the width. 

Montague & Co. are carrying a comprehen- 
sive stock of their goods in New York, and their 
display of new designs and new textures is now 
on view in the salesrooms and is being shown 
by their men on the road. 
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AN ELABORATE ENTRANCE HALL 


From the interior decoration studio of B. Altman & Co. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION A STUDY 


ARTICLE II. 


Being a Series of Articles Covering Qualifications for the Practice of Interior Decoration— 
Phases of the Subject to Be Mastered by the Salesman. 


N STUDYING design we must consider the 
physical character just as we consider the 
physical character in an individual, independent 
of the qualities of heart and mind. 
A design, like a story, must possess interest. 
It may be serious or frivolous, but as a composi- 
tion it must have congruity and continuity, hence 
the classic orders prescribe rules that are as in- 
flexible as the rules of dress. No woman would 
for a moment interject into the style of her dress 
of 1920 the incongruity of the hoop-skirt and 
bonnet of 1860. She unconsciously preserves the 
period styles in dress, selecting the details because 
of fitment, harmony and suitability. 
So the things 
that go into a room 


handle it, or their color sense is so highly de- 
veloped that they think in terms of color alto- 
gether, and along this line we have seen some re- 
sults achieved by them that possess a certain 
charm, but it is like the charm of a fancy valen- 
tine, having only temporary and meaningless 
value. 

Period design, if it means anything, means a 
selection of the best efforts of the greatest artists 
of all ages. It may be possible for some of the 
modern decorators to improve upon the work 
that has lived through the centuries, but usually 
this work is on a par with jazz music. It 
has novelty, but little else to commend it. 

To those who 





should be chosen, 
especially in the 
suitability of the 
larger features for 
the larger room, 
the smaller  fea- 
tures for the 
smaller room — 
every fitment being 
selected with due 
consideration for 
every other thing 
in the rconi. 

The danger of 
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dependent thought, 
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you consider the ment of all period designs. If you have 


room as a unit and . 

all that goes into it as mere integral parts. As a 
unit, the room must have some distinctive fea- 
ture. It may be the furniture; in such cases the 
wall treatment should be merely a framework. 
On the other hand, the wall treatment may be the 
more impressive, and if so, the other details be- 
come subservient. 

Design is affected by light and color, and 
without these factors a composition fails, just as 
a picture fails if it lacks the proper light and 
shade. 

There are, to be sure, many decorators who 
frown upon period styles. Either they are igno- 
rant of the subject, and therefore unable to 
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studied and you 
know what has been done, if you know your five 
orders, if you appreciate fully the work of the 
past four thousand years and know your profes- 
sion as the lawyer or the architect or the doctor, 
through many years of research, you are compe- 
tent then to experiment. 

Otherwise, your work will fail. 

It is a mistake to consider that a period 
room is necessarily cold and unsympathetic. If 
such a room conveys that impression, it is be- 
cause the decorator has worked mechanically and 
has not attempted to introduce sentiment into the 
composition, but has dealt solely with the art side 
of the subject and not with the psychological side. 














In every house there is material which is 
good, and in refurnishing, it should not be dis- 
regarded. When a decorator can retain details 
that are popular by reason of association, or dear 
to the occupant because of some tender memory, 
he interjects a note of sentiment which relieves 
the formality of a period environment. 

A comprehensive understanding of the char- 
acter of the period styles may be had from a 
study of the chart called “The Chronological 
Tree of the Design Periods,’ reproduced in 
greatly reduced size in connection herewith. It 
shows in the first place, the roots of design, the 
origin of design, and from these roots spring all 
the branches—Oriental, Gothic, Renaissance, and 
from these the French, Italian and Colonial de- 
velop. This chart in the original is 12 x 18 
inches, and covers fully the study of design de- 
velopment. - 

(To be continued.) 





NEW YORK RESIDENT BUYERS FORM 
ASSOCIATION. 

N ORGANIZATION composed of resident 

buyers and New York representatives of 
out-of-town stores has been formed under the 
name of the National Association of Buying 
Organizations. 

Alfred Fantl is president of the new organi- 
zation, and David N. Monessohn, executive 
director of the Associated Dress Industries of 
America, will hold a like position in the new asso- 
ciation. 

Among the firms already identified with the 
new association are Alfred Fantl, Oscar Abel, 
Kirby, Block & Fisher, Baer & Lilienthal, and 
William M. Van Buren. 

Among the advantages which the new organ- 
ization will make possible are: a mutual exchange 
of information, the combining of shipments from 
a central point, combined purchasing of shipping 
supplies, such as boxes, paper and twine, a uni- 
form order form, and other similar developments, 
which will not only effect large economies, but 
will at the same time make for better co-opera- 
tion between the buyers and the firms from whom 
they buy. 

In explaining the movement, Mr. Fantl 
states that “while the movement has been in- 
augurated by buying organizations supplying de- 
partment stores, they plan to take in those buyers 
who are also purchasing agents in other lines. 
There will be group meetings of different buyers 
for exchange of information and general meet- 





ings for the same purpose. The central idea is to 
provide and encourage higher business standards 
in the buying profession.” At present the organ- 
ization is said to represent one thousand con- 
cerns and $1,000,000 in buying power. 

A NEW FURNITURE BOOK. 

N IMPORTANT addition to the literature 

of old English furniture has just been pub- 
lished by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, under the title 
of “Old English Furniture and Its Surround- 
ings.” 

The text is by MaclIver Percival and there 
are numerous illustrations in half-tone and line, 
explanatory of the text. Many of the illustra- 
tions are reproductions of examples of historic 
pieces in possession of private owners or in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The text covers the subject in all its rami- 
fications through the period from the Restoration 
to the Regency, and is divided into four distinct 
sections: The Restoration, the End of the Seven- 
teenth Century and the Early Eighteenth, the 
Early Georgian, and the Late Georgian. 

Each of these sections contains chapters 
dealing with Permanent Decoration, Furniture, 
Upholstery (including Wall and Floor Cover- 
ings), Table Appointments and Decorative Ad- 
juncts. 

Great care has been taken in the selection of 
illustrations, and the reproductions are excep- 
tionally clear and distinct. The book contains in 
the neighborhood of two hundred pages, and is 
substantially bound in cloth. Price $7.75 post- 
paid. 








WHY SALES ARE LOST. 
NE of the leading department stores recently 
analyzed the percentage of selling failures in 
its organization by taking two hundred typical 
failures and discovering the reasons therefor. 
The result of their analysis is given as follows: 


Indifference of salespeople lost............ 47 sales 
Attempts at substitution lost.............. »” 
MOI on cae adGecnetscktelwgasdaets _. 
ee IN Ns ok oc awabesesevecteus 18 customers 
MIE CRs bis Sas'goencsetncsvens 17 = 
Over-insistence of salespeople lost........ 16 ” 
Insolence of employees lost............... 14 sales 
Unnecessary delays in service lost......... 13 customers 
Tactless handling of customers lost........ 11 
Bad arrangement of stock lost............ 9 - 
Ignorance of salespeople concerning goods 

MEE “S5k nis goed ee eae eae aun ws aera tbes 6 a 
Refusal to exchange purchascs lost....... 4 “a 
Poor quality of goods lost...... ......... 1 sale 





DEVELOPMENT OF CRETONNES IN 


AMERICA 


The Early History of Printed Fabrics for U pholstery and Drapery Purposes, with a Brief 
Sketch of Its Wonderful Development in This Country. 


HE development of the American cretonne 

industry, if told in all the details of its pres- 

ent great volume and value of production, would 

read like a chapter from “The Arabian Nights.” 

When THE UPHOLSTERER was started thirty- 

two years ago, and we began preaching the doc- 

trine of art in industry, we were naturally ridi- 

culed by that commercial class of manufacturers 
more interested in quantity than quality. 

Europe had always controlled the decorative 
trade of this country. Their cretonnes and prints 
were of the highest type. There was no Ameri- 
can competition. The French had been active in 
the manufacture of printed stuffs for centuries. 
Indeed, hand-printed linen and 
chintz had become so popular 
in France and threatened so 
seriously the prosperity of the 
silk trade, that Colbert, in 1686, 
prohibited both their manufac- 
ture and importation. 

Power printing did not 
come in until the invention of 
steam power in 1769. Then 
within a few years fabrics were 
printed by power from flat 
plates, and about 1783, Thomas 
Bell, who invented that method, 
conceived the idea of bending 
these plates into cylindrical 
form, by means of which con- 
tinuous roller printing became 
possible. 

This process still further 
augmented the supply of printed goods, because 
by block printing it would take a smart printer 
to print two impressions per minute, making 
allowance for changes; this would mean fifteen 
hours for eighteen hundred impressions, whereas 
a cylinder machine could readily do the same 
number of yards in a few minutes. 

So the production was increased enormously 
and by the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
one hundred factories were employed in France 
alone, operating either by hand or power. 

In this country we did not attempt machine 
printing until the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
when down in East Greenwich, R. I., there was 
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Francis A. Foster, of F. A. 
Foster & Co., Inc. 


installed a small plant for making calicoes. 

From the beginning of the industry our 
American mills never attempted to follow the dic- 
tates of art. They were essentially commercial 
in their developments, and even with such great 
organizations as the Medford, Lawrence, Wash- 
ington and Pacific mills, their productions were 
invariably for utilitarian purposes and in no de- 
gree suitable to the upholstery trade. 

But there is always somebody in the world 
to take the initiative, and to F. A. Foster & Co. 
is due the credit for having developed and lifted 
to an artistic plane the American cretonne busi- 
ness. Mr. Foster, back in the 70’s, was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Lewis Bros. 
& Co., a dry-goods commission 
house with offices in New 
‘York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
handling at least forty different 
mill accounts. Mr. Foster was 
the Boston partner. 

As far back as 1877, James 
C. Elms was a boy in the office. 
When Mr. Foster started in 
business for himself in 1880, 
young Elms went with him. 
Two years afterward, Seth 
Sprague, Mr. Foster’s nephew, 
a young chap about the same 
age as Elms, joined the organi- 
zation and has been with Mr. 
Foster ever since. They had a 
number of accounts, among 
them the Wamsetta Mills and 
Dexter Richards (D. R. P.), making cheap twill; 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., and others. 

They sold also plain silkolines, the goods be- 
ing used in big quantities for draperies and up- 
holstery linings. 

In 1885, young Elms happened to drop in on 
Mr. Callender, of Callender, McAusland & 
Troup, Providence, and in the course of his in- 
terview he was shown a line of hat mull, printed 
by Clarence Whitman & Co. This mull ‘had cer- 
tain qualities of design that appealed to the young 
man, and with the sample in hand, he took up 
with Mr. Foster the idea of printing silkolines. 

This was the beginning of the printing end of 








their business. Contemporaneously, jacob S. 
Bernheimer & Bro. were producing plain silko- 
lines. The Mystic Mills were working on denims ; 
R. W. Kendall on Canton flannels; S. M. Schwab 
on light stuffs, and Joseph Woods Sr. on various 
weights and weaves. But with the exception of 
the commonest type of print goods, there was 
nothing in the market for the discriminative up- 
holstery and drapery trade. The comforter trade 
used only turkey-reds, and when silkolines came 
in, it took considerable work to prevail upon them 
to use this class of goods, and subsequently just 
as much work when the printed article was in- 
troduced. 

In 1887, Mr. Elms, as partner of F. A. Fos- 
ter, went to Europe and brought back a hundred 
or more samples of printed stuffs, light-weight 
and heavyweight. These patterns were intended 
primarily to try out on silkolines, but some of 
them were, as an experiment, tried on heavier 
goods, and with the production of what was 
known as the “chrysanthemum pattern,” late in 
1889, the manufacture of cretonnes was fairly 
launched. | 

In 1898 Mr. Elms withdrew from Foster & 
Co., and started the firm of Elms & Johnson, 
which was soon succeeded by Elms & Co., and 
later by Elms & Sellon, the Sellon being Charles 
Sellon, now head of the business, Mr. Elms hav- 
ing retired a year or two ago. 

One of the first to visualize the great future 
of the print business was Ely, Collins & - Hale, 
who in 1890 were making and utilizing great 
quantities of silkoline comforters and sofa cush- 
ions. Seth Collins, through that experience of 
the firm, became so much interested in print 
stuffs that he finally joined the Eddystone Mfg. 
Co. Later on he developed the cretonne business 
for the Pacific Mills and the Garner Print Works, 
and it will always be a matter of personal satis- 
faction that he was finally able to take American 
cretonnes to England and sell them to the dis- 
criminative trade of London and Manchester. 
He was also responsible for the manufacture of 
what was known as Gobelin art tickings. The 
history of this development started with an 
article in THe UPHocsTerer in which the manu- 
facturers of bed ticking were criticized for their 
ultra-conservatism in providing the mattress men 
with only one kind of ticking, always a stripe, al- 
ways a thing that was obviously a bed ticking. 
Mr. Collins took the hint and in short order pro- 
duced tickings in beautiful cretonne colors. It 


was a new industry. Other firms soon started in 


the cretonne and print line and they have done so 
well that american cretonnes to-day are being 
exported all over the world, an extraordinary re- 
sult considering how serious were the early 
handicaps. 





PACKAGED WHILE YOU WAIT. 

O BETTER handle their store trade, the 

Gould-Mersereau Co. have recently inaugu- 
rated a new method of carrying their forward 
stock. 

There is on one wall of the salesroom an 
immense cabinet consisting of drawers each 
about 5 x 5 x 18 inches. These drawers are de- 
voted exclusively to the small hardware special- 
ties that are in constant demand for immediate 
delivery, vestibule brackets, furniture glides, bone 
rings, etc. Instead of being carried in the stock- 
room and called for by orders issued on the sales- 
floor for the things wanted, these orders are now 
filled directly from the stock in the cabinets and 
literally packaged at the counter. 

This has been found to be a wonderful con- 
venience to the city trade, which finds it neces- 
sary to make frequent purchases of these sup- 
plies, which are invariably needed in a hurry. 





HAVE ESTABLISHED NEW CURTAIN 
FACTORY. 
CRIPTURE & FOWLER have announced 
the formation of the Commonwealth Cur- 
tain Co., their own Boston factory, which will 
specialize in the production of novelty curtains 
on a quantity basis. 

It is the intention of the firm to take ad- 
vantage of every possible saving through com- 
plete standardization of product. Not only the 
manufacturing, but the construction and weav- 
ing of the scrims, marquisettes and voiles which 
they will employ in their product, being under 
their own control. 

The advantages accruing from such connec- 
tions will appear both in the character of the 
product they handle and in the prices they will be 
able to quote. For this reason they will cater 
particularly to the purchasers of goods in large 
quantities, making it advantageous for their cus- 
tomers to place larger orders and concentrate on 
fewer patterns. 

The line of new fabrics is just being shown 
to the trade. consisting of scrims, marquisettes 
and voiles in the niece, as vard goods with various 
edgings, and as curtains in popular sizes. 
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SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL ANALYZES EUROPEAN 
CONDITIONS . 


oe le American industry at the end of the 
world war may well be likened to a fleet 
of ships starting out with a clear sky and every 
indication of a pleasant, safe and profitable jour- 
ney, and all heading for the same port,” said Sid- 
ney Blumenthal, of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
upon his return from a seven weeks’ trip abroad. 
“All goes well on the voyage until suddenly a 
dense fog is encountered. Some of the captains 
decide to stop their ships and wait until the fog 
lifts, while others, less careful, keep right on. 
Some of them run into icebergs and are wrecked; 
but none of them changes its course. They 
were all bound for the same 
port and whether they 
stopped until the fog lifted 
or continued on their way, 
only to meet with disaster, 
did not alter their original 
plans. 

“Conditions abroad are 
about the same as they are 
here. When prices are up, 
people buy more, fearing 
they may go even higher, 
and when prices go down 
they buy less, fearing they 
may go lower. Cancella- 
tions were not as serious 
abroad as they were here. 
Foreign manufacturers 
found that their contracts 
were more dependable than 


“Cancellations 





on ourselves, but Paris atmosphere in the crea- 
tion oi fashions is so great that they will always 
have to be reckoned with. 

Of course, France is handicapped because 
of the destruction brought by the war, and it will 
be some years before this destruction of ma- 
chinery and valuable designs is repaired. The 
Parisian designer is always glad to receive advice 
from America, and there is now a reaction in the 
kind of clothes made in Paris for American use 
because of this comparison of notes. The Ameri- 
can taste predominates as far as American re- 
quirements are concerned. The business depres- 
sion of this country was 
felt in all parts of the world, 
for Europe must look to 
America. If there is a boom 
here, there is a consequent 
boom abroad, and, on the 
other hand, if there is a 
slump here it is reflected in 
foreign markets. There 
seems to be a belief that be- 
cause of the great demand 
of Europe, that foreign 
manufacturers will find a 
ready market for their goods 
abroad and will not have to 
cater to the American trade 
as heretofore, but this belief 
is far from the truth. Take 
the American trade away 
from the foreign markets 


: ; were not as_ serious ‘ 
did the American manufac- abroad as they were here. Foreign and their props fall from 
turers. manufacturers — ve = Rage - under them. Just as soon as 
eee tracts were more dependable than di : 
I visited France, Eng- the American manufacturers.”—SIpNEY Germany is able to get suffi- 


land and Belgium, and found BLUMENTHAL, 
the situation in these coun- 
tries very reassuring, and it will be very easy to 
solve their problems. I found that the elements 
of radicalism and disturbance abroad are over- 
emphasized, just as they are here, and that a 
large proportion of the population is permeated 
with common sense. There has been an era of 
temporary extravagance and this is now giving 
way to sober and calculating expenditure. 
“Prior to the war, America was largely de- 
pendent on Paris for fashions, but during the 
period when we were receiving nothing from 
them in the wav of fashions, we had to depend 
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cient raw material, she will 
be a formidable competitor. 
“Do I think prices will come down to any 
great extent in the near future, and how will 
they compare with those of pre-war times? 
“All values will find their level, and it is my 
belief that after the final adjustment, prices will 
be about twice what they were before the war. 
I do not believe we will ever see the return of 
pre-war prices. 





Note: Mr. Blumenthal’s summing up of the ques- 
tion of prices is endorsed in the statement of a big 
converter, who told us last week that in figuring up new 
prices his schedule practically doubled the prices of 1914. 
—Fditor. 
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HERE is a serious problem confronting the 

upholstery and interior decorating industry, 
and that is the problem of male help. Apart en- 
tirely from any consideration as to which of the 
sexes is best adapted for the carrying on of the 
upholstery business, facts show that there is a 
definite drift toward a feminine personnel in de- 
partment store upholstery departments. “In- 
deed,” said one man the other day, “upholstery 
departments are likely soon to be headed by 
women, in the majority of cases, instead of by 


” 


men. 

We have no argument to bring forth in de- 
preciation of the employment of women in this 
industry, but we do beleive that the lack of male 
help as indicated in one department store in New 
York City, where out of fifty-eight emloyees on 
the floor, forty-nine are women, is due to the 
fact that the upholstery business, as a business, 
is not properly presented to the male youth of the 
country. 

It is not, as some might suppose, a question 
of wages, because many of these women are earn- 
ing and receiving salaries which are better than 
many men are receiving at less attractive employ- 
ment. The reason, as one buyer puts it, is that 
the industry as it is talked about, does not occupy 
a large enough place in public thought to be ap- 
preciated at its proper value. 

Maybe this condition of affairs is alarming, 
maybe it is not. 

The last five years have seen many reverses 
with regard to the employment of the different 
sexes, and it is possible that the upholstery in- 
dustry, as a retail industry, is destined to be 
served to a very large degree by female help in 
the future. 

The point we wish to bring out in this con- 
nection is just this: If it is desired by any uphol- 
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stery department executive that his stock and his 
clientele should be cared for in the future by | 
male help, he has to do his own share, not only in 
the training of the help, but in “selling” the up- 
holstery profession to the male youth entering 
business in his community. 

The drift toward femininity in upholstery 
departments is due to very simple causes. The 
surplus of girls and the lack of boys. Yet statis- 
tics show that there are fewer boys in high 
schools in proportion to the number of school 


children who go through the lower grades, than 
there are girls. 


We know that there are many buyers who 
prefer male help in the important sections of 
their departments, and these men, as well as cer- 
tain wholesale men, are disturbed at the increase 
in the number of women employed in these de- 
partments. 


If these men are serious in their objection to 
the increase, there are some definite things they 
can do: First of all, they can see to it that the 
compensation paid in the upholstery department 
is such as would justify the employment of men. 
Second: They can uphold the dignity of the up- 
holstery profession by creating a force of sales- 
men instead of a force of clerks. Third: They 
must “sell” their profession to the rising genera- 
tion for the-natural drift, as indicated at present, 
is against the upholstery business remaining a 
masculine calling. 
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LOWER PRICES 


ROM the time John Wanamaker announced 

his 20 per cent. reduction sale, there has been 
a general trend downward in the prices of many 
articles and commodities, and in many fields there 
is the probability that selling figures will reach 
a still lower level before conditions are stabilized. 
The public, tired of its orgy of spending and 
wearied of inflated values, suddenly stopped buy- 
ing and this, all reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, was the real cause of decreased prices. 
Retail buyers in all lines followed the example of 
the public and cur- 
tailed their Autumn 
buying, hoping and 
believing that lower 
quotations will be 
forced into the mar- 
ket. 

In many instances 
their actions were 
and are undoubtedly 
justified. But there 
are some fields where 
a policy of “watchful 
waiting” is not only 
unfair to the manu- 
facturer, but unwise 
for the buyer. One 
of these seems to be 
the wall-paper field. 

To-day _ wall- 
paper is more costly 
than ever before. This 
is due to three rea- 
sons, i.e., the demand 
of the public for bet- 
ter grade papers, the 
greatly increased cost 
of labor and the scar- 
city and _ therefore 
necessarily high prices of raw stock. 

In order that the prices of wall-paper may 
be decreased, one or more of these conditions 
must be changed. Let us see what are the possi- 
bilities of their being altered. There is not likely 
to be a cessation of the demand for better grade 
papers, for we should all encourage this demand 
by every influence at our command. The last 
thing that any nation can afford to lose is its 
people’s taste for the beautiful, and fortunately 
the propaganda for better and more beautiful 
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Wall-paper printing machine. 


AND WALL-PAPER 


household furnishings has too strong an influence 
to permit of such a calamity befalling us at this 
time. 

Will the cost of labor come down? It is 
more than an even bet that it will not. What the 
labor unions have fought for and won they do not 
readily relinquish, and no way has yet been found 
to make them do so. 

Therefore we are left to consider the scarcity 
and high prices of raw stock. Here conditions 
will undoubtedly change. But not to-day nor yet 
to-morrow or for 
many _  to-morrows. 
Manufacturers of 
raw stock find them- 
selves facing a short- 
age of wood-pulp, due 
to a “low water” sea- 
son, which has made 
it impossible to float 
the logs down the 
Canadian streams 
from the forests to 
the factories. Fur- 
thermore, men are 
unwilling to go into 
the logging camps 
while there is a 
chance of finding em- 
ployment at some less 
arduous task. Until 
these conditions 
change raw stock will 
remain high and may 
even go higher, as the 
paper mills have indi- 
cated in their con- 
tracts with wall- 
paper manufacturers. 

Therefore the 
wall-paper buyer who puts off brightening up his 
line with new papers, waiting for the “drop,” is 
probably doing himself an injury. He is running 
the chance of having his stock dangerously de- 
pleted and being unable to refill his bins at prices 
as low as those obtaining to-day. 

To buy and sell to advantage is the formula 
for success in merchandizing. And the wall-paper 
dealer who refuses to buy to-day is, in all proba- 
bility, approaching the day when he will have to 
buy at still higher prices and in a seller’s market. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


G. T. Marsh, a prominent importer of Ori- 
ental curios and decorative materials, returned 
to San Francisco late in October from a trip 
to China and Japan, made in company with his 
wife and daughter. 

The Sign of the Peacock Shoppe has been 
opened at 124 Union Square Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, with a large line of gift goods and novelties. 

A historic Chinese rug was stolen recently 
from the store of S. & G. Gump, San Francisco, 
and the aid of the police has been sought to effect 
its recovery. 

The plant of the Continental Furniture Co., 
San Francisco, which was destroyed by fire a few 
weeks ago, is being rebuilt on a larger scale than 
ever. This firm is a large manufacturer of up- 
holstered furniture. 

George Yokohana and Georges Merza, mer- 
chants from Persia, were recent visitors in San 
Francisco, offering rugs, laces and decorative 
fabrics. They plan to visit the Mexican trade 
shortly. 

Edwin Elsbach, a decorator of the Fillmore 
district, San Francisco, has beenchosen secretary 
of the newly organized Fillmore Merchants’ As- 
sociation. 

Frank Hoffman, of the wholesale drapery 
and upholstery department of D. N. & E. Walter 
& Co., San Francisco, is making a business trip 
to New York. 

William Ryan, representing the Hulse-Brad- 
ford Co., San Francisco, has opened a branch of- 
fice for this concern at Los Angeles. It is likely 
that stock will be carried there at a later date. 

H. E. Spicer, manager of Hopp & Co., 
Honolulu, T. H., was a recent visitor at San 
Francisco, and has since left for home after 
placing substantial orders. 

Fred Woodward, formerly with W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, is now with Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles. 





Charles S. Darling, San Francisco, is return- 
ing to the Coast from a business trip to New 
York, but will visit the trade in the Rocky Moun- 
tain territory and in the northwest before return- 
ing to headquarters. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Fran- 
cisco, have opened a new Oriental shop on the 
fourth floor and are not only offering objects of 
art, furniture and hangings from the Orient, but 
are undertaking the decoration of rooms in Ori- 
ental motifs. 





William Schenk Jr., formerly connected with 
the San Francisco decorative trade, but who is 
now in the automobile business, has returned 
from Detroit, Mich., with his bride. 


Mrs. M. R. Churchill has taken over the 
Dorothy Miller Shop at 2121 Center Street, 
Berkeley, and is handling decorative work as well 
as gifts and objects of art. 

Samuel Bauer, head of Bauer Bros., whole- 
sale dealers in draperies and like goods, San 
Francisco, was seriously injured recently while 
inspecting a building being erected for the com- 
pany on Mission Street. His two nephews and 
partners, Leopold Aaron and Moses Aaron, sus- 
tained injuries at the same time, but these were 
ofa lighter nature. | 

The W. H. Pollard Drapery Co. will open 
for business at 340 Thirteenth Street, Oakland, 
early in November. Mr. Pollard has followed 
the decorating. business in that city for several 
years, and his business associate, Earl Pierce, has 
been connected with leading furniture and in- 
terior decorating firms of San Francisco, his 
latest connection being the John Brenner Co. 

Miss H. Agatha Knapp, formerly with a 
prominent decorating firm in New York, is now 
with the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

George G. Benedict, formerly of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has engaged in business at 1769 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood, the home of many 
moving picture stars. 

A. W. Barnes, of the J. W. Robinson Co., 
Los Angeles, is making a buying trip to New 
York, as is also Leon Strong, of the Broadway 
Department Store, and H. M. Pembroke, of the 
Blackstone Co. 

Theodore Reischell, formerly of the Potter 
Park Studios, Los Angeles, has engaged in the 
decorating business there on his own account, 
having opened a studio at 2542 W. Pico Street. 

Charles Chambers, formerly of the wall- 
paper department of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, 
Wash., is now with the Broadway Department 
Store, Los Angeles. 

J. S. Dockery, formerly of the decorative de- 
partment of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash., 
is now with the Grote-Rankin Co. of that city. 

The Associated Mfg. Co., of which E. W. 
King is manager, has opened a plant at 5432 East 
Fourteenth Street, Oakland, for the manufacture 
of furniture, including upholstered lines. 


(Continued on page 84.) 
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AN ELABORATE BED ROOM TREATMENT 


A revival of the French spirit in draperies that was, for a time, crowded out by the ultra-simple types. 
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and the products of the manufacturers 
to-day stand critical analysis. Retail- 
ers, too, have kept pace with the 
times; but there is one branch of the 
business that has lagged wretchedly, 
and that is the department of adver- 
tising in the retail shops. 

These departments are largely de- 
pendent upon illustrators, who in turn 
are supposed to be able to sketch any- 
thing from a shipyard to a dish of 
spaghetti and naturally, the artist who 
is so versatile, cannot be relied upon 
for accurate technique in any such 


years there has been 
wy a great advance in the 


character of interior 


Clever de- 


signers have sprung 





idea of his offerings is 
necessarily handicapped. 
Out on the Pacific 
Coast, Barker Bros. issued 
some. excellent literature. 
They have a man who 












produced their illustrations. In this 
issue we are glad to tell the trade of 
the work of George Woltz and to 
illustrate some examples of the work 
he does for Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. Mr. 
Woltz’s style is exceedingly convinc- 
ing; it has that freshness and snappi- 
ness which appeals to the average 
prospect—and while there are others 
who can follow the periods with 
greater authority, there are few who 
can present more interesting details. 





GREAT SALE OF CHARLES, 
LONDON. 
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and wall room was occupied by the exhibition, 
and the catalog, which sold at $5 a copy, will add 
dignity to any library, so valuable are its illustra- 
tions and descriptive features. 

In all, there were 1,186 pieces sold, including 
furniture from the early Renaissance through to 
the late Colonial; every type of tapestry and 
needlework, wall paintings, and many rugs. 





TO QUOTE OR NOT TO QUOTE. 

HE advisability of quoting prices in a win- 

dow display or in advertising is always open 
to discussion. If you are to assume that price is 
everything, by all means put a price on the goods. 

“If you want to impress the superficial 
reader or passerby with the fact that you sell 
things cheap, put a price on one article and let it 
go at that.” That’s the theory of a man who has 
studied the situation for years. 

“I stood next to a woman the other day who 
looked in at a window and saw an old-fashioned 
desk of the grandfather class, with claw feet and 
serpentine front; it had no price on it, and the 
woman was very much dissatisfied because to in- 
quire the price would involve her going up to the 
fifth floor. ‘What is the idea,’ she said, ‘of put- 


ting a thing in the window that interests me un- 
less they put a price on it” 











“Now supposing that they had put a price 
of $110 on it—she probably would think it too 
much and go elsewhere. But on entering the 
store and. inquiring the price, the salesman is 
given an opportunity to explain the merits of the 
desk, its construction, its convenience—and pos- 
sibly make a sale, where the sale would have 
been driven away by a price quotation. 

“If there is anything to be gained by sales- 
manship, give the salesman a chance by bringing 
the customer into the store with an inquiry. 

“If you don’t want salesmen, then put a 
price on the article and let that do the selling.” 





AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION. 

NOTABLE exhibition of new and original 

designs in textiles will be held by the Art 
Alliance of America in the Bush Terminal Sales 
Building, 130 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City, daily, except Sundays, from Novem- 
ber 20 until December 4. 

The sum of $2,325 in prizes will be distri- 
buted by the textile industries to exhibitors of the 
winning designs. All designs shown will have 
been created especially for the exhibition. Under 
no circumstances will a design previously shown 
be accepted. All designs accepted by the judges 
will be on exhibition. 
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Modern advertising illustrations 
prepared by Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 












































McCREERY ADOPTS 


HAT is unquestionably the biggest retail 
development of the year is the introduction 
into the McCreery Store, New York, of the John 
Leitch principle of Industrial Democracy. Mr. 
Leitch and his principles are known throughout 
the length and breadth of the country because of 
the work accomplished in connection with fac- 
tories of various kinds, but this is the first appli- 
cation of the principle to a department store. 
That it is equally as successful in the store 
as in the factory is naturally to be expected, be- 
cause the store personnel represents a body of 
educated employees per- 
haps of a higher order of 
intelligence than even the 
higher grade _ factories. 
The operation of the prin- 
ciple, however, demands 
only such a degree of in- 
telligence as is operative in 
any industry, for as Mr. 





The founda- 
tion stones 
of John 
Leitch’s 
principles of _ in _ the 


DEMOCRACY PLAN 


everybody in business, in factories, in shops, in stores 
and offices. We are going through the same change to- 
day that this country—the United States—went through 
in political form one hundred and fifty years ago. You 
remember in studying history that the people in Boston 
dressed up like Indians, went down to the docks, un- 
loaded the tea that was on the ships and threw it over- 
board. 

You know they did not do that because they dis- 
liked tea. They interned those ships, destroyed the tea, 
and resisted the governing powers at the time to show 
that they wanted representation as well as taxation. 

The world has gotten so large, and the people 
have grown so much, that they will no longer stand for 
driving. From now on in industry the call is for leader- 
ship and this call goes out to you—not merely the heads 
of the company. 

The world wants leaders, not drivers. The worid 
wants to realize that the best 
work a man can do is the work 
he does which has been urged 
not upon him, but which has 
been urged from within him. 
If the work that we do is done 
with an interest that comes 
from the heart, the working in- 
terest of the man is aroused 
and the man is better for it. 
But what we want is something 
heart that can be 
aroused. 


Leitch himself expresses it, industrial _ “Industrial Democracy” is 
“ . trying to bring into the world 
Industrial Democracy suc- democ racy etter conditions for all men 


ceeds because it is an or- 
ganization of humans, not 
an organization of ma- 
chines.” 

One of the interesting 
features of the application 
of the idea to the McCreery store is the fact that 
the initiative was taken by the store itself. Mr. 
Leitch first talked to 150 selected employees, and 
the impression made by the speaker was so bene- 
ficial that a mass meeting of all the employees 
was called on June 7, from 9.00 to 10.00, in order 
that Mr. Leitch might explain to the entire body 
the principles of the plan that was to be put in 
operation. We can do no better, in our effort to 
record the change that has come to McCreery’s, 
than use Mr. Leitch’s address to the employees 
on the occasion above referred to. 

We are going to try to improve conditions for 
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are Justice, Co-opera- 
tion, Economy, Energy 
and Service. 


and women who work, making 
it a little easier for people to 
get out of their shells. When 
you have been alone you have 
thought, and you have paced 
up and down the floor, as I did 
in a hotel in New York City 
one night twenty-two years ago. 

You, too, have paced the 
floor quite unsatisfied with present conditions, wonder- 
ing how you could improve yourself, wondering how 
you were going to break your shell and gain success. 
You were unsatisfied, not dissatisfied. You were con- 
siderably discouraged and yet had a courage on the in- 
side that came to the top and said, “Yes, I will!” 

You were then breaking your shell. You were 
saying, “I will endeavor to make good on my chance 
in this world.” That’s the kind of a shell you will have 
to break when you say, “Yes, I will! Not with the help 
of the other fellow will I do this. I will break my own 
shell. I will give my own self a chance in this world.” 

Now, in the retail business—and that is your par- 
ticular line—how are you going to break your shell? 
You think you are handling merchandise in the store, 
I hope you are not. If you have been handling 
merchandise in the past you are going to stop it. 

Your job is not handling merchandise. You have 
back there on your shelves all kinds of goods—shoes, 








laces, coats, shades and everything else. You must say, 
“T am not merely handling boxes that are on my shelves. 
I am tired of handling those things; they become less 
interesting each time I handle them. They become less 
interesting because they have no life. They are just 
‘goods,’ and ‘goods’ lose their novelty. I want to have a 
vital, living feeling in me all the time. Therefore, I 
must stop handling goods. I am going to get tired of 
handling these things unless the human heart inside of 





me can be interested. I cannot have what I call interest 
in life unless each day is of bigger interest to me than 
the day before. I want to look forward to all of the 
to-morrows knowing that my interest in life will in- 
crease. Otherwise I am going to be disappointed, and 
will die that way. How should I do this? Is it right 
that I should know my merchandise? Of course, that’s 
common sense.” 

By some wonderful provision of nature, there has 
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been placed close to us the most interesting thing God 
ever created. You are going to say, “Before my counter 
every day there passes the supremest thing that God 
Almighty has made. Everyone is different in style and 
size; a different kind and still different in characters. 

“My job then is not handling merchandise, but 
human beings. Now the thing that I do is going to be 
seen in the result I have with this human I am handling. 
She may be hard to take care of; cranky and disagree- 
able; but she is a woman; she has a need; she is for me 
an opportunity. I can handle those who are easy, I 
know, but I don’t want that kind of a job. I want a 
man’s job.” 

Men and women can prove themselves to be mas- 
ters only by being masters of real difficulties. Here is 
an illustration: Suppose a painter’s canvas may be worth 
$25.00. The pigments, colors, brushes and other things 
that a painter may need may be worth twenty-five dol- 
lars. The whole outfit for a fine painting may be worth 
fifty dollars. To a person like myself all those things 
would not be worth any more; but the master who 
mixes the pigments and spreads the colors turns out 
something worth $100,000. The man who can do tricks 
like that deserves the title of master. 

In the heart of New York we need masters. Of 
this store we must make the master store—not for the 
sake of James McCreery & Co. only; not for your satis- 
faction only; but for the sake of the influence this store 
may send out, throughout the United States, to aid thou- 
sands of workers in coming up from what is now 
drudgery, into work of the master type. 

In this organization plan there is a Senate, a 
House of Representatives, and a Cabinet. Your ex- 
ecutives form the Cabinet; your department heads form 
the Senate; you folks will elect the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Stand back of your House of Representatives. 
That body will discuss the right and wrong of matters 
affecting you as McCreery employees; it will discuss 
constructive means of improving conditions in the place; 
it will discuss all the points necessary to take additional 
steps toward accomplishing that end. 

Go to the proper committeemen with your sug- 
gestions; go to them with your difficulties; show up the 
spots that are wrong. But when you show up the wrong 
spots do it constructively. Do not say “This is rotten.” 
Such a comment only has the power to destroy confi- 
dence. People expressing themselves in this way never 
amount to much. The fellow who amounts to some- 
thing is the fellow who can see that a thing is not right 
and wonders how it can be fixed so it would be better; 
then he thinks awhile and when he first speaks he ex- 
presses a constructive thought. He says, “Instead of 
doing this this way, it is better to put these things over 
here, saving time and space; besides, the service will be 
better for people coming to our store.” 

One man gives a constructive suggestion like that, 
while another makes a destructive remark such as, “This 
is rotten.” See the difference? 

If you will earnestly and honestly try to develop 
into the people you are capable of being and make New 
York City see the spirit within this place, you will be 
doing something worth while. A spirit of good will, a 
spirit of service and the desire to aid will prevail 
throughout the store and make it a pleasant place for 
men and women to come into to shop. And you can 
develop the spirit of humanity in the place, that spirit 
and interest which does not exist in any other store. 


The plan has now been in full swing for 
' several months and it is an enthusiastic success. 
To assist in its operation, the firm, in August, 
started the publication of a house organ called 
“The McCreerian,” and it is only natural that a 
great deal of the subject matter in this little 32- 
page book should consist very largely of the do- 
ings of the “McCreery Democracy.” 
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The meetings of the House, Senate and 
Cabinet are all held in the firm’s time. A great 
deal of constructive legislation has been initated 
and it is reported that the Cabinet has promptly 
acceded to every measure passed thus far by the 
House and Senate. 

We have not the space at our disposal to de- 
scribe here the principles of Mr. Leitch’s indus- 
trial democracy in other fields. On another occa- 
sion we have quoted very freely from the book, 
“Man to Man,” which exhaustively describes his 
work. Those who are interested in the history 
of the service he has rendered to the industries 
of the country can learn it in detail from this 
book. 

Indeed, so enthusiastic is one McCreery 
buyer that he has purchased several copies of 
“Man to Man” as a circulating library which he 
conducts for the benefit of his friends. 





AN UNUSUAL EXHIBITION OF 
CARVINGS. 
N THE furniture department of Gimbel Bros. 
there was on exhibition last month a most re- 
markable collection of Columbian carvings, prac- 
tically the life work of Rafael Loaiza, of Colum- 
bia, C. A. 

These carvings, including the most intricate, 
are executed in native walnut and mahogany. The 
furniture is of a most ornate Louis XV style, and 
there are remarkable representations of other 
things. 

For instance, over the corner of the table 
there appears to be a leather coat, crumpled as it 
lies on the top, but composed of carved wood. 
There are gloves in all the natural appearance of 
having been carelessly thrown down upon the 
surface of the table. These are also of wood. 

In front of an armchair, carved in a remark- 
able representation of tapestry upholstering, 
there are a pair of shoes and a pair of stockings, 
perfect in their likeness to the actual things, but 
of carved wood. On a chair is a pair of corsets, 
hairpins, combs, etc., all of wood, but so exqui- 
sitely carved that but for the color, which, of 
course, is the natural wood color, they would be 
readily taken for the actual articles of wearing 
apparel. 

In a huge vase, which forms the center of 
the exhibition, there is a pair of gloves, carved 
of cream-colored wood, that even on closest ex- 
amination would be taken for a real pair of 
gloves. 








NEW TEXTILES AT THORP’S. 

OR December 1 showing, J. H. Thorp & Co. 
announce innumerable new designs in their 
Prints de Luxe line. These are made of their 
well-known “Durability” cloth, and includes such 
patterns as the Boudoir Jardiniere, Dogwood, 
Victorian Garden, Iris Stripe, Floral Column, 

and wonderful printings of Everglades. 

They are also showing new patterns in their 
French tapestries and hand-blocked prints. 

For the first time since the war they are able 
to supply French jute and cotton wall hangings. 
These are made in neutral colors and are suitable 
for use in practically every style of room. 





MORTON SUNDOUR CO., INC. 

NE of the most important developments of 

the month is the opening in New York of a 
new warehouse for the distribution in the United 
States of the productions of Morton Sundour 
Fabrics, Ltd., of Carlisle, and elsewhere in Great 
Britain. A new company has been formed known 
as the Morton Sundour Co., Inc., with warehouse 
and showrooms at 13-21 East Twenty-second 
Street, of which Sam McConnell, of Edward Mc- 
Connell & Co., importers, will be the resident 
director. 

Morton Sundour Fabrics, Ltd., Carlisle, was 
formed for the purpose of developing and putting 
on the market the well known Sundour fabrics. 
James Morton, eldest surviving son of Alex. 
Morton, is governing director of the company 
and may be regarded as the pioneer of fast dye- 
ing, as to him is given the credit of having first 
introduced fadeless fabrics to the furnishing 
trade. 

This firm is the only textile firm which met 
the difficult problem of dye making for their own 
use at the outbreak of the war, establishing an 
eminently successful dye industry of their own, 
which has since been detached and formed into 
a company on a broader basis as the Scottish 
Dyes, Ltd., James Morton, chairman, with head- 
quarters at Grangemouth, Scotland. Thus the 
Morton Co.’s Sundour fabrics, from coal tar 
anthracene to color, and from raw material to fin- 
ished fabric, are their own product throughout. 

The reputation of the firm of Alexander 
Morton & Co. dates well back into the last cen- 
tury, and some of the older members of the 
American trade will remember the firm’s mills at 
Darvel, Scotland, as being among the earliest 
which attracted American buyers. Alexander 


Morton is still head of the old firm, as weli as 
president of Morton Sundour Fabrics, Ltd., Car- 
lisle, and although his energies are now more 
directly turned to agricultural pursuits and the 
improvement of certain breeds of cattle, he is still 
interested in present-day developments of textile 
manufacture, Apart from trade relations, he is 
well known on this side of the water, as on more 
than one occasion his services have been enlisted 
at New York horse shows as a judge of hackney 
horses, of which he was, in earlier days, quite a 
famous breeder. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 76.) 


Fletcher V. Youngs, who has for five years 
represented Fred Butterfield & Co. on the Pacific 
Coast, has been selected to manage their drapery 
department, succeeding A. H. Zellers, who gives 
up this department to take on the duties incident 
to his advancement to the vice-presidency of 
Fred Butterfield & Co. 

Walter Schleppy, well-known in Pacific 
Coast decorative circles, is now with Ham- 
burger’s, Los Angeles. Arthur Wells, formerly 
with the Missoula Mercantile Co., Missoula, 
Mont., is also with this Los Angeles firm. 

The floor space of the Culbertson, Grote, 
Rankin store at Spokane, Wash., has been 
doubled by the completion of a large addition. 

The Sacramento Valley Retail Furniture 
Association was organized at a meeting held 
early in October at Marysville, Calif. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: E. L. Case, Marys- 
ville, chairman; Herman Jacobson, Colusa, vice- 
chairman; Harry Beal, Gridley, secretary; M. 
Caywood, Chico, treasurer ; executive committee, 
E. K. Kraft, Woodland; George W. Braden, 
Oroville, and J. H. Sammoner, Marysville. 

The second semi-annual Market Week event 
of the Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion of San Francisco was observed during the 
week of October 11, and was attended by buyers 
from all parts of the Pacific Coast. At the vari- 
ous gatherings held in honor of the visitors they 
were advised to confine their purchases to goods 
needed in the comparatively near future, to take 
advantage of the close prices offered by the local 
wholesale trade, and in turn to give customers the 
advantage of the lower prices now prevailing in 
many lines. The market event was a success 
from every standpoint. T. A. CHURCH. 
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FIGL . 


IN DRAPERY CUTTING 


A NOVELTY 


KEEP abreast of the requirements of the 

times in drapery designs, it is sometimes 
necessary to devise entirely new methods of 
handling fabrics. Much of the cutting in effect 
nowadays would, a generation ago, have been 
looked upon as freak or trick manipulations, the 














kind of things that 
might be undertaken | 
as wager stunts, 
such, for instance, 
as a claim that the 
valance at the top of 
this page could be 


cut from a_ single IN 
piece of material, 
without seams, to 


provide ample full- 
ness at the bottom 
and no fullness at 








the one illustrated, it is necessary to do either 
some very close fractional calculations, or to 
adopt a rule of average. Perhaps the latter is 
more preferable. 

To figure out the cutting of this valance, the 
first essential is to determine the size and gen- 
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eral form of the 
finished valance. In 
; the outline sketch, 
Fig. II, the valance 
is intended to cover 
a 4 ft. window, and 
has a drop of 1 ft. 


ly in the center, 18 in. 
\ on each outer edge, 
y and 9 in. at the high- 
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est part of the scal- 
, lop. These are the 
figures on which the 








all at the top. Yi \ pattern is based. 

At first sight 3 \ The principal 
the average cutter E : dimension is that of 
would say impos- i 
sible, but mie the ae 7 , Fi te cae 
trary, it is not only j must first of all. be 
feasible but has dis- 7 // divided into three 
tinct advantages in ne parts by calculation 
the natural ripple of FIG IV g with a pair of divid- 
surplus material at D ers, as Fig. III. 
the bottom edge oe asl F Now, with half 
which could be pro- of this measurement 
vided in no other as a radius, a com- 
ys eae “ges is rr 

in the center o 
a valance similar to A ‘ 
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piece of pattern 








paper, thus producing the circle in Fig. 1V. The 
circle thus drawn is divided first into quarters 
and then into eighths. At the extreme top edge 
of the circle the equivalent of a sixteenth of its 
circumference is marked off on each side of the 
perpendicular line which cuts through its surface 
from top to bottom. See A—A, Fig. 4. 

As the diagram now lies, the perpendicular 
line A—A indicates the warp way of the fabric. 
The portion enclosed by the circle is eventually 
to be cut out and the outline of the circle will be 
the edge of the valance, therefore point C on the 
circle, being the center of the circular line, will 
be the center of. the valance. From C, downward, 
the depth of the center of the valance must be 
projected. In the case of our illustration, the 
distance is 1 foot. So 1 foot is measured on the 
vertical line C—D, and indicated thereon. 

The narrowest part of the valance is about 
midway from the center to the outside edge, at 
the point represented by the dotted line, 9 in. on 
diagram II. Therefore a corresponding distance 
must be laid out on the pattern to the right of 
the circle midway between C and B, and to the 
left of the circle, midway between C and H. 
These lines must, however, be carefully laid out 
at right angles to the edge of the circle. 

On the line 1—2, the distance of the narrow 
part of the valance is marked off, and the line 
3—4 projected through B. The depth of the ex- 
treme outside edge of the valance must be indi- 
cated by the distance between B and 4. It is now 
necessary to find the point of radius from where 
one can strike the center of a circle that will cut 
through all three points, 4, 2 and D. This is 
ascertained by placing one point of the dividers 
at 4, and separating the points to a distance more 
than half way to 2, and drawing an arc of a 
circle, keeping the same distance with one point 
of the dividers at 2, draw another arc to cut the 
one first drawn. 

The line drawn through the intersections of 
these curved lines E—E defines the center of the 
distance between 4 and C, and is also positively 
at right angles to the line that would be drawn 
from 4 to 2. 

By repeating the same process with respect 
to the distance between 2 and D, we find much 
smaller arcs, and a line drawn through these in- 
tersections E—E and F—F defines the center of 
radius from which 4, 2 and D may be struck with 
a single stroke. This point we have marked G. 

Now by placing the dividers, or some other 
device for drawing a circle, with one point at G 


and the other at 4, the curve described with G—4 
as the radius gives us the curve of the solid line 
between 4 and D, as in diagram Fig. IV. 

Prior to cutting, however, it is well to slight- 
ly alter the curve by flattening it between the 
points 4 and C, and exaggerate the roundness 
between 2 and D. (See dotted lines.) 

This gives us the right half of the pattern. 
The left half is an exact reproduction, as can be 
determined by merely folding over the diagram 
on line C—D and cutting both sides together. 
The center part of the circle is now removed, and 
the pattern is ready to lay upon the cloth for the 
cutting of the cloth. If seams are necessary in 
order to provide the necessary width or length, a 
comparison of the pattern and the cloth will indi- 
cate where additional material will be necessary. 

Care should always be taken, however, in 
having the perpendicular line of the pattern, 
C—D, run exactly vertical with the warp of the 
goods, otherwise there will be a variation in the 
ripple of the two sides of the valance. 

The ripple of the valance is caused by the 
bias position of the cloth in the finished valance. 
It is possible to press its fullness into definite 
pleats, but it is not advisable, as it is almost cer- 
tain to destroy the symmetry of the arrangement. 





FLETCHER V. YOUNGS BECOMES 
MANAGER. 

H. ZELLERS has retired as manager of 

¢ the drapery department of Fred Butterfield 

& Co. in order that he may give full attention to 

his duties as vice-president of that organization, 

to which office he was elected on May 28. He will 

be succeeded by Fletcher V. Youngs, who for the 

past five years has handled with exceptional suc- 
cess their far-Western territory. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 
HE illustration on the opposite page of the 
showroom of the Hales-Walsh Co., Cincin- 
nati, represents an unusually attractive show- 
room. The firm deal in everything that goes into 
the home, rugs, draperies, lamps, wall-paper, 
painting and decorating, and operate their own 
factory making their upholstered furniture. The 
firm is composed of Joseph R. Hales, president, 
who was for a number of years at the head of the 
contract department of the Robert Mitchell Fur- 
niture Co.; G. F. Morton, vice-president, and 
Stewart P. Walsh, secretary-treasurer, formerly 
traveling salesman for M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 
The new shop was opened in April. 
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INTERIOR OF HALES & WALSH STU 


See opposite page. 
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AN EXQUISITE BEDROOM IN A NEW YORK APARTMENT 


Fine materials and furniture create an environment of expensive simplicity. 











WITH THE BUYERS AND 


KENNEY—Thomas E. Kenney, upholstery 
buyer for the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, will 
sail for Europe about November 27. 

Rocers—M. H. Rogers, of M. H. Rogers, 
Inc., accompanied by Mrs. Rogers, sailed from 
New York on the SS. Mauretania, October 28, 
for a short trip through Europe. Although Mr. 
Rogers’ trip is partly for pleasure, he hopes to 
pick up some new and interesting things for the 
decorative and furniture trade, this being his first 
trip since his extensive buying trip of last year. 
He expects to return to New York about the 
middle of December. 

CHEESEWRIGHT—E. .J. Cheesewright recent- 
ly became sole owner of the Cheesewright Stu- 
dios, decorators and furnishers, Pasadena, Calif. 
Mr. Cheesewright becomes the active manager of 
the organization, which has been very successful, 
now holding contracts in hand and in prospect 
sufficient to keep the organization busy far into 
the coming year. 

WEIBLING—Wm. H. Weibling, for the past 
twelve years buyer for the Rollman & Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for rugs, beddings, draperies 
and luggage, has resigned to accept a position as 
traveling representative for the Magee Carpet 
Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

CAVANNAUGH—T. V. Cavannaugh has suc- 
ceeded Wm. H. Weibling as buyer for the Roll- 
man & Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for curtains 
and draperies. 

BenyaAMIn—A. L. Benjamin has succeeded 
Wm. H. Weibling as buyer for the Rollman & 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for rugs, bedding and 
luggage. 

Axssott—A. Theo. Abbott, the Philadelphia 
upholstery manufacturer, has been elected vice- 
president of the National Bank of North Phila- 
delphia. This is a new bank being established 
at the corner of Broad and Erie streets, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Abbott has also been elected chair- 
man of publicity of the bank. 
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SELLERS 


BartinG—Edward E. Barling, upholstery 
buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, will ‘sail 
for Europe about November 27. 


Brenepict—George G. Benedict, who an- 
nounced recently that he was going to close out 
his business in Youngstown, Ohio, because of ill 
health, is now established as the Geo. G. Bene- 
dict Decorating & Upholstering Co., at 1635 La 
Brea Avenue, Hollywood, Calif., where he will 
be glad to meet his friends in the trade as well 
as traveling representatives who cover that terri- 
tory. 

_ ParKer—Evan W. Parker, Dayton, Ohio, 
interior decorator, has removed his establishment 
to 407 Middle Street, having purchased the prop- 
erty at that address. Mr. Parker will fit it up in 
an attractive manner. 

MriIsINGER—John J. Meisinger has resigned 
as buyer and manager for the curtain, upholstery, 
rug and bedding departments of Ross Stores, 
Inc., formerly the Furst Stores, Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Meisinger has been with the present stores 
and their predecessors for the past four and a 
half years. 


WiLurams—Arthur W. Williams, who has 
been for several years identified with the lace 
curtain department of John Wanamaker, New 
York, has become connected with the upholstery 
department of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, as 
assistant to Spencer Johnson. 

McGowan—D. H. McGowan, manufacturer 
of mouldings for decorators, has removed to a 
new building at the southeast corner of Eighth 
and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, and the plant is 
now equipped with every facility for taking care 
of their fast growing trade. 

Doy_e—Louis B. Doyle, American repre- 
sentative of E. Kahn & Co., Ltd., London, has 
just returned from a visit to the factories, and 
announces that they are now preparing to make 

(Continued on page 95.) 








HERE AND THERE 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Household Furnishing Co., 
Inc. New incorporation of old concern. Richard E. 
Warner, president; Walter H. Bassett, and others. 

So. CHARLESTON, W. Va.—McClung Department 
Store Co., successor to R. H. Blakes. 

Grove City, Pa.—A new gift shop and tea room 
under the name of Hemlock Lodge. 


New Haven, Conn.—Kramer & Warner, Inc., in- 
corporation of old furniture concern. 

GLoucESTER, Mass.—Wilhelmina M. Christison, 4 
North Street, has opened a gift. shop. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Morgan Store, Inc., department 
store damaged by fire, loss $1,000,000. Will probably 
rebuild. 

West New York, N. J.—The Gift Shop, 413 Ber- 
genline Avenue, new store to open shortly. Branch of 
100 Bergenline Avenue. 

Wi_mincton, Det.—Nell S. Conant, arcade of Du 
Pont Building, has opened a gift shop. 


Troy, N. Y.—R. C. Reynolds Co., Inc., an old and 
successful concern in this city, granted charter of in- 
corporation. Rollin C. Reynolds, Grace S. Reynolds 
and Frank H. Deal. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—Edwards & Jessup Co., deco- 
rating and painting, have incorporated, capital $20,000, 
as successors to A. G. Edwards. 

Rome, N. Y.—Wills Wall-Paper & Paint Co., 121 
N. James St., a new branch store. 


MIAMI, FLta.—Miami Office Equipment Co., a new 
store handling office furniture and equipment at 915 
Avenue C. A. B. Vance, manager. 


STATESVILLE, N, C.—Co-operative Furniture Co., 
West Broad Street, are doubling their floor space by 
taking over and remodeling adjoining building. 


GREENVILLE, S. C—R. E. Barton has purchased an 
interest in the business of W. A. Seybt & Co., who plan 
to enlarge the business and also erect a wareroom and 
storehouse. 

Macuias, Me.—New gift shop opened by Folsom- 
Pennell. 

SHAMOKIN, Pa.—Burd & Rodgers Co., department 
store, have purchased the stock and business of Bush 
Grocery Store, next door, to make room for improve- 
ments to their building. 

Wueetinc, W. Va.—Harry E. Pieper has pur- 
chased the wall-paper and paint business of the late 
John Rodman. 

New Caste, Det.—Owen Sheridan, Delaware 
Street, north of Fourth Street, will open a wall-paper 
business. 

ForpHam, N. Y. C.—Francis Rogers & Sons, de- 
partment store, to erect a building on 190th Street, from 
Webster to Park avenues, and open a branch store. 

Brappock, Pa.—Noland Furniture Co. have pur- 
chased store and stock of A. J. Spigelmire & Co., gen- 
eral store, and will sell stock preparatory to converting 
it into a modern furniture store. 

NorFo_k, Va.—John S. Crawford Co., High Street, 
furniture, making improvements and alterations. 

BROWNSVILLE, Pa.—Joseph Isaacson, department 


store. New building on site of Alexander Hotel, to 
open in several months. Present address, Frederick- 
town, Pa. 


Horyoxe, Mass.—A. Steiger & Co., Inc., old de- 
partment store firm, have incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000. Albert Steiger, Springfield; Philip Steiger and 
Chauncey A. Steiger, Holyoke. 

BInGHAMTON, N. Y.—Fowler, Dick & Walker have 
purchased the Fair Store Building in Court Street for 
expansion. The building is four stories, adjoining pres- 
ent store. 





IN: THE TRADE 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Fair Store have pur- 
chased Goldsmith Block, 7 and 9 Court Street, one door 
above present location, for expansion. Will take pos- 
session when lease expires. 


Rome, Ga.—McDonald Furniture Co., 420-422 
Broadway, are remodeling building to be occupied when 
completed. 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—Pensacola House Furnishing 
Co, plan to enlarge their store space. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Meyers-Arnold Store will open 
a new store on the site of the one destroyed by fire. 


Concorp, N. H.—Milo Briggs has bought out the 
dry-goods business of the David E. Murphy Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J—M. Nathan & Sons, 
George Street, department store, will take over the busi- 
ness of Tepper Bros., and make extensive improvements. 


CuMMING, Ga.—Edmundson & Pirkle opening new 
wall-paper store. 


DunbEE, N. Y.—Wm. F. Powers and Claud Cur- 
ran will shortly open a wall-paper and paint store. 

Rep Bank, N. J.—Mrs. L. Barthelmy will open 
a gift shop and tea room, Riverside Avenue. 


WasHIncToNn, Pa.—H. Speiler, 75 West Chestnut 
Street, has bought out the Johnson Miller Store. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Fred S. Lincoln, 612 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., office furniture, etc., will move to Thir- 
teenth Street, N. W. 


WasuHinecrTon, D. C.—D. F. Groff, 819 Ninth Street, 
N. W., wall-paper, will remodel store. 


Topeka, Kans.—The J. C. Penny Co., who oper- 
ate a chain of stores with headquarters at 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, will open a branch store in this city, 
January 1, 1921. 


CuHar.eston, Itt.—J. A. Parker has succeeded the 
Redman Dry Goods Store. Mr. Parker is also con- 
nected with the Parker Dry Goods Co. 


MeEmpPHIs, TENN.—M. L. Frumkin Dry Goods Co. 
has incorporated for $175,000. 


Mempuis, TENN.—Bry-Block Mercantile Co. are 
erecting a $750,000 addition to their building, to be com- 
pleted March 1. 


PortsMouTH, Oxn10.—Samuel Shepherd has suc- 
ceeded the Jos. Fields General Merchandise Store. 


Pomona, Cauir.—F. J. Hill, 345 West Second 
Street, has discontinued business. 


Granp Rapips, Micw.—Young & Chaffee Furni- 
ture Co., 122 Ottawa Avenue, are remodeling. 


Everett, WasH.—The Grand Leader Dry Goods 
Co., N. S. Hackman, proprietor, have succeeded to the 
business of Hackman & Hochstadter. 


BOOK which should be of decided interest 
to students is “Furniture Upholstery,” by 
Emil A. Johnson, and published by the Manual 
Arts Press. In an exceedingly small compass the 
author has succeeded in describing the different 
methods of upholstering in enough detail to war- 
rant the student to make a beginning at this sort 
of work. The book is divided into three parts, 
the first relating to the history, the tools and the 
materials, the second to upholstery without 
springs, and the third to upholstery with springs. 
It is well illustrated with engravings and half- 
tones showing different stages of upholstery 
work. 
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Cc. VICTOR TWISS. 


N OCTOBER 31, the world of interior deco- 

ration lost one of its prominent members in 
the death of C. Victor Twiss. Mr. Twiss was 
born on December 19, 1851. He was a graduate 
of Amhurst, and came to New York from Boston 
in 1888. For more than thirty years he was with 
the firm of A. H. Davenport & Co., acting part of 
the time as manager. In 1912 he established the 
firm of C. Victor Twiss Co. 

Mr. Twiss was a director of the Art Alliance 
of America, past president of the Arts in Trades 
Club, a charter member of the Society of Interior 
Decorators of New York, a member of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sons of the Revo- 
lution, and New England Society. He was also 
prominent in Masonic circles, being past master 
of the Kane Lodge, No. 454, besides holding 
other prominent offices. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary Louise Twiss, and three daughters. 

Mr. Twiss’ work has always been charac- 
terized by great care in the proper relationship of 
the periods and in achieving a quiet elegance in 
accordance with the best principles of interior 
decoration. His death will be felt by a great 
many people, especially by many of the younger 
men in the upholstery and allied trades, to whom 
he was always willing to give help and advice for 
the asking. Burial services were held at the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple on November 2. 

Mr. Twiss’ business will be continucd at the 
present address, 14 East Fiftieth Street, under 
the management of Henry F. Bultitude. 


WILLIAM H. ALMS. 

ILLIAM H. ALMS, president of the Alms 

& Doepke Co., Cincinnati, died November 
7, at the age of 78. Mr. Alms was one of the 
founders of the Alms & Doepke Co., which was 
organized in 1865. He was also prominent in 
commercial and civic affairs. He is survived by 
his mother and four daughters. 


JOSEPH A. SUYDAM. 
OSEPH A. SUYDAM, owner of the Joseph 
A. Suydam Decorating Co., Kansas City, died 
October 21 at his home in that city. The de- 
ceased had been suffering for nearly three years 
from high blood pressure and had been confined 
to his home for three weeks prior to his demise. 
Born in Brunswick, N. J., in 1845, Mr. Suydam 
settled in Kansas City at the age of 25. He first 
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Cc. VICTOR TWISS. 


became connected with the interior decorating 
department of the firm now the present Emery, 
Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co., as manager, which 
position he occupied for several years. He sub- 
sequently organized the firm which bears his 
name, and was active in the organization up to 
the time of his death. He is survived by his 
widow and a married daughter. 





DENVER UPHOLSTERY BUYERS 
ORGANIZE. 


HE upholstery buyers of Denver have 

formed an association consisting of Robert 
Deacon, of the Daniels & Fisher Stores Co.; G. 
Deutsch, Joslin Dry Goods Co.; P. P. Brehm, A. 
T. Lewis & Son Co.; Fred Everts, American 
Furniture Co.; Harry Benight, Benight-Latcham 
Carpet Co., and R. E. Doughty, Denver Dry 
Goods Co. 

Trade conditions in Denver are reported to 
be slightly under normal, but there has been no 
real cutting of prices, and the firms there are 
looking for things to improve after the election. 





FOR JUVENILE TREATMENTS. 


DISTINCT novelty in the cretonne market 
has been brought out by Graffin & Dolson in 
their new “Happyland” pattern. This pattern 
shows a dozen familiar juvenile rhymes follow- 
ing somewhat the Kate Greenaway style of draw- 
ing. While the pattern repeats about every 
eighteen inches, there is no crowding of the vari- 
ous subjects, which are delightfully assembled 
between two sloping hills with the sky as a back- 
ground. The colorings are well selected and the 
whole ensemble is delightfully quaint. 
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WHILE THE PUBLIC WAITS 





PRE TAIL business is undoubtedly HESITANT. 


Reports from scattered sections occasionally 
@} record good business, but in most instances there is 

an indication of a decided slowing-up of public buying. 
In the face of a condition of general prosperity, RETAIL BUSI- 
NESS LAGS and BUYERS CANNOT BUY. 


The public is waiting for that long-heralded advent of 
genuine price reductions. Newspapers have told them of 
LOWERED MANUFACTURING COSTS, of MILL OVER- 
STOCKS, of MANUFACTURING SHUT-DOWNS, of DIS- 
GORGING WAREHOUSES and LOWER PRICES, but these 


newspaper statements are not generally borne out by changes in 
retail prices. 


Retailers are not showing the courage of the wholesalers 
who have taken losses by price readjustments, and in certain 
commercial lines, have put the knife in deep, in the effort to 
stabilize prices and to encourage the resumption of buying. 


Retail prices have not been reduced in the same degree and 
as a result the public is marking time and there is a pent-up 
purchasing power which will not be released until a satisfac- 
tory readjustment of valuations has been made. 


One case in proof—W. & J. Sloane advertised two weeks ago 
a retail sale. Price reductions were featured, and there was a 
line waiting for the doors to open at the commencement of the 
sale. During the day over three thousand customers made 
purchases. 


We might as well FACE THE FACTS. 


It is up to the retailer to clear his stocks, take his losses 
and resume business. 





FeOx One 

















GOOD ADVICE FROM THOMAS F. 
GURRY. 


HERE is no shrewder manufacturer or mer- 
chandiser in the trade than Thomas F. 
Gurry, of the Orinoka Mills, and we commend 
the following, from a recent interview, to the 
buyers of the trade: 

“Prices may go up or go down, but in either 
case the increase or decline in upholstery goods 
will not be great. In any event, the fear of lower 
prices should not deter the buyer from making 
arrangements to get the goods that he conserva- 
tively believes he will need at a certain time; for 
it will be better to possess a good stock at the 
prevailing prices than a poor stock hurriedly 
selected at possibly lower prices. 

“It is unwise for a buyer, whether he be a 
jobber, retailer or decorator, to speculate in up- 
holstery fabrics, and it is just as much a specula- 
tion to refrain from buying when prices seem 
likely to go down as it is to over-buy on a rising 
market. 

“If it were a matter merely of so much cot- 
ton, silk or wool woven into cloth without regard 
to quality, pattern or coloring, the buyer might be 
wise to wait until absolutely in need of the goods, 
but upholstery manufacture involves not only 
good taste, but time and careful consideration to 
secure proper assortment, and it would be wise 
for a buyer to prepare some months ahead of the 
season, indeed absolutely necessary for him to do 
so if he is to secure a good and well chosen stock. 

“After the armistice everyone thought prices 
would go down, therefore no orders were placed 
ahead, and many mills closed down as they are 
closing to-day. When a mill loses its momentum 
it takes a long time to start running full again. 
It is well to take note of the fact that shortly 
after the beginning of 1919 everyone started buy- 
ing again, prices rose rapidly, and buyers had to 
take almost anything they could get. History 
often repeats itself.” 





TO AVOID CANCELLATIONS. 


HE Philadelphia textile manufacturers are at 
work, through a committee recently organ- 
ized, on a uniform sales contract or order blank 
that will be cancellation proof. Theodore F. 
Miller, of the Stead & Miller Co., is a member 
of this committee, as is also M. G. Curtis, of the 
Collins & Aikman Co. E. F. Castles, of the Col- 
lins & Aikman Co., chairman of the sustaining 
membership division of the Upholstery Associa- 
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tion of America, was in attendance at the meet- 
ing. 

It is stated that the committee is examining 
at least one hundred different kinds of business 
contracts or order blanks. 

It would seem as though the work under- 
taken in Philadelphia would form the basis for 
adoption by members of the trade throughout the 
country, and we look forward with much interest 
to the results as the basis upon which the trade 
in New York and other cities might co-operate. 
A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and 
what Philadelphia manufacturers might wish to 
do would prove ineffective unless manufacturers 
and wholesalers in other sections of the country 
co-operate. 





A TRIBUTE. 

NE of the heroes of the great war who has 

not been featured in the leading publications 
is young Frank Hollenbeck, of the Hollenbeck 
Studios. Frank, after losing his right arm at the 
front, was brought back and kept at a hospital 
over here for eight months by the government, 
who promised to fit him with a new arm. They 
failed to do so, and Frank has returned to his 
work of painting screens, overmantels, etc. 

He has developed a remarkable skill with his 
left arm and is working industriously at his art. 
Young Hollenbeck is in his early twenties, and 
shows great promise. His father conducts the 
Hollenbeck Studios, and recently removed to at- 
tractive quarters at 708 Madison Avenue. 


HE October number of “Store Chat,” the 

house organ of Strawbridge & Clothier, in 
giving a list of the Quarter Century Club’s new 
members (employees who have been with the 
firm for twenty-five years), gives place to James 
P. MclIlvaine, of the upholstery department, and 
Edward H. Brick, of the upholstery workroom. 


T MATTERS little the conditions of business, 
Cheney Bros. are always producing new 
things. Two particularly fine examples will be 
put on the market very soon—-one, an extraordi- 
nary brocade, and the other a Fifteenth Century 
damask, reproduced from a Boston museum 
piece. 


OHNSON & FAULKNER have brought out 

a new printed linen fabric. The weave is un- 
usual in its decorative character, and the first 
pattern to be received on this cloth, shown to us 
recently, appears to particularly good advantage. 








WALL-PAPER MEN IN BOWLING 
TOURNEY. 


HE score of the bowling tournament for per- 


manent possession of the Richard Thibaut 
Cup stands at present as follows: 


Won Lost 
oS RE NOL aed ieee OG pea 3 0 
RE pn ee seis heres 3 0 
Thibaut, Brooklyn .............. 5 1 
Thivant,. Now Yorke... . 0 iicc icc ec. 4 2 
ON RI LE EEE a eae 3 3 
re eee 0 0 
SOO CONE. vis iadiswwcace 0 6 
GES eenipuen. ca caccleukcus ota 0 6 


High score to date is 198, held by Harvey 
Roller ; high team score 824, held by the Thibaut 
New York five. 

This is the second year of the tournament 
held by the Metropolitan Bowling League. The 
cup is now being held by the William Campbell 
Wall Paper Co., who were the winners of last 
year’s event. Prizes are for high team score, high 
average, most strikes, most spares, etc. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 
NOMINATIONS. 

HE nominating committee of the Upholstery 

Association of America, consisting of Lester 
W. Bond, chairman; Harry E. Scripture, W. E. 
Rosenthal, George McGeachin, J. L. Swope, Salo 
Stroheim, Morris Bernhard, John W. Snowden, 
H. R. McKenzie, G. A. Bomann, has chosen as 
the slate of officers for the coming year the fol- 
lowing: 

President, John W. Stephenson. 

Vice-president, George A. Bomann. 

Secretary and treasurer, Frank L. Potter. 

To complete board of governors: Leon S. 
Fox, 1923; A. M. Barbe, 1923; Harry E. Scrip- 
ture, 1923; Eugene F. Castles, 1923. 

Membership committee, from the active 
membership: James Munro, Martin B. Fowler, 
James Kurnicki, H. L. Dando, Henry Jung, D. 
Jarrett. From the sustaining division: John W. 
Snowden, Leon King, Charles B. Bennett, Will- 
iam Tuthill, Mark H. Rogers, Thomas F. Gurry 
Jr. 





THE GRAND RAPIDS MARKET. 
REPARATIONS are well under way for the 
Winter market in Grand Rapids, which, this 
year, opens on January 1 and closes on January 
22, a three-week market. This is the first time 
that the Grand Rapids Market Association has 


definitely established a closing date so early in the 
month. 

All exhibition building space is already sold 
in Grand Rapids, and the only available space 
there now is on.some sub-leases, so indications 
are that there will not only be the largest attend- 
ance of exhibitors in the history of the market, 
but they expect to make a new record in the way 
of attendance. 

The exhibits at Grand Rapids have been 
changing quite materially each season. Last sea- 
son, for example, there were upwards of seventy- 
five lines of lamps and lamp-shades shown. This 
indicates the growth of the accessory side of the 
market. Floor coverings are also shown in more 
profusion, and a notable exhibit of Oriental rugs 
was made there in July last and will. be repeated 
in January. 





CONDITIONS IN NOTTINGHAM. 

STATEMENT by the London Bureau of the 

Daily News Record, under October 27, gives 
information that “the lace trade in the Notting- 
ham district is suffering from depression. Manu- 
facturers of curtains, window blinds and furni- 
ture laces are scarcely suffering as bad as some 
other branches of the trade, but very few orders 
are being received and the demand is steadily 
falling off. There is very little work for plain 
net makers. Owing to the slump in trade, Not- 
tingham lace manufacturers have decided to re- 
duce their prices by 10 to 15 per cent. Whole- 
salers have complained for some time past that 
the rates quoted were prohibitive. In all branches 
of the lace trade, short time is being worked, but 
it is reported that one or two manufacturers have 
received quite substantial orders and there are 
hopes of a speedy improvement.” 





A SPECIAL SERVICE OF SUGGESTION. 
HE Bristol Antiques Importing Co. have com- 
piled a comprehensive portfolio showing 
representative pieces from the firm’s collection of 
old English and French furniture and many 
notable Bristol reproductions. This portfolio will 
be sent to recognized dealers and architects for 
their use in consulting with clients, and it is de- 
signed to be of practical assistance in the making 
of appropriate selections. The portfolio is loaned 
for the use mentioned above and must be re- 
turned to the firm. Particulars concerning its 
use may be obtained on inquiry at the firm’s head- 
quarters, 154 East Fifty-fifth Street, New York. 
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immediate deliveries of fine needlework. These 
are either sold separately or made up on chairs 
complete. They are also showing an extraordi- 
nary collection of antique furniture reproduc- 
tions in oak and walnut. While seeking a con- 
venient office in New York City, Mr. Doyle’s 
present address is 60 Midwood Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Telephone Flatbush 7799. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, upholstery buyer for 
B. Altman & Co., sailed for Europe, October 28. 





ANOTHER FAR WESTERN OFFICE. 

OR the greater convenience of the far- 
Western trade in and about Los Angeles, the 
Persian Rug Manufactory have, in addition to 
their San Francisco office, now opened an office 
in Los Angeles, Room 218, Story Building, where 
their various lines may be seen and the needs of 
their clients will be accorded prompt attention. 


A’ EW fifty-inch wool tapestry with silk fig- 

ure is being shown at the New York sales- 
room of W. T. Smith & Son, Philadelphia. This 
is a new weave in an upholstery fabric and has 
recently been patented by the manufacturer. 
There are about a dozen patterns, most of them 
floral designs of exceptional grace, richly colored 
on blue and black grounds. 


The American Leather Co., Boston, have 
just moved to larger quarters at 12 Canal Street. 
They have also opened a branch office in Phila- 
delphia at 202-205 Walnut Street, to take care 
of their busness in that territory, which will be 
in charge of Jack Scheinfein, formerly with the 
Penn Leather Co. 











Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confiidence 









INTERIOR DECORATION .—Decorator, with leading 
New York and London experience, has initiative, de- 
sires change to a more responsible position affording 
greater opportunities. Knows thoroughly period and 
modern furniture, can take complete charge or open 
up an interior decorative department. Highest creden- 
tials. Address “Worthwhile,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—A long established painting, decorating 
and upholstering business, value $10,000; orders in 
both branches; auto, fine showroom and furniture; good 
credit, no debts; center of Brooklyn; highest class cus- 
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Special Notices 








tomers; retiring from business; no reasonable offer re- 
fused. F. Reifschneider Jr., 391 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
WANTED—CLERK for retail wall-paper and paint 
store located in suburb of Chicago. Must have ex- 
perience in wall-paper. Permanent position, good sal- 
ary. Address “W. H. L.,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER, MANUFACTURER and superintendent 
of novelty and special order lace curtains, panels, bed- 
spreads, etc., wishes to connect with first-class house. 
Capable of producing a strong distinctive line of lace 
curtains that are productive as well as sightly. Ten 
years with leading curtain firms. Address “Novelty,’ 
care The Upholsterer. 


WE HAVE AN INTERESTING PROPOSITION for 

salesmen calling on the curtain trade. One sample. 
An item that is bought in large quantities. Strictly on 
a commission basis. If you are free to carry a side line, 
state territory you are now covering. Address “Cur- 
tain,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A cabinet for upholstery fabrics 
samples. Apply “Cabinet,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED--SALESMEN to handle on a liberal com- 
mission basis a short line of high-grade decorated 
metal table and floor lamps. Unless you are acquainted 
with the better class of furniture dealers, decorators, de- 
partment and electrical stores and public service com- 
panies, please do not answer. All territories open except 
New York and New England States. Address “G. J.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to handle short line of hand- 
carved and hand-painted antique mirrors; only men 
who are familiar with trade handling such merchandise 
need apply. Commission basis. All territories open 
except Metropolitan district and Pacific Coast. Address 
“G. J., care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Upholsterers’ cutting table, gimps hard- 


and 








ware and lot of sketches. Thomas Dunlop, 162 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York. 
RESIDENT DRAPERY SALESMAN for Chicago 
seeks permanent connection with reliable house; pro- 
ven results; fifteen years selling manufacturing, jobbing, 
best retail trade; thorough knowledge of converting de- 
tails; commission drawing account; highest references. 
Address “Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 
STROHEIM & ROMANN, 242 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, require several bright, clean-cut young 
men for their sample and cutting departments; answer 
by mail only in own handwriting, stating previous ex- 
perience and salary expected. 
SALESMEN WANTED to carry one of the best val- 
ance lines in country. Liberal commission. A real 
money maker for the right party. Address The Art 
Embroidery & Button Co., 417 South Fourth Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. 
A FIFTY-YEAR-OLD established carpet, wall-paper 
and linoleum store, in one of the largest and best 
manufacturing cities in Pennsylvania, is for sale. Rea- 
sons for selling will be satisfactorily explained; none 
but reliable parties need apply as I want a good succes- 
sor to succeed me. Present stock with invoice about 
$6,000. Address “Established,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—TAPESTRY CRETONNE, madras and 
kindred lines on commission for Coast territory, east 
to Salt Lake City, by man well established in the trade, 
and with headquarters in Los Angeles. Address 
“Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED, one capable of 
combining schemes of entire furnishings, including 
wall-paper, draperies and furniture, as well as floor 
coverings, for specialty store. State experience, former 
employment, and salary expected. Address “Pennsyl- 
vania,” care The Upholsterer. ; 
I HAVE successfully managed a furniture store, now 
doing $20,000 business yearly, for ten years, doing the 
buying, merchandising and advertising of furniture, 
floor coverings and draperies, also handling of office 
details. Would like to change in near future. Address, 
with details, “Competent,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—A wall-paper and decorating business in 
growing city of ‘northwestern Pennsylvania. Business 
of about $40,000 yearly. Address “V.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—MAN to take charge of factory. Must be 
experienced in manufacturing novelty curtains. Ad- 
dress D. N. Friend, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SALESMAN of ability, covering largest cities in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and _ Illinois, 
desires to hear from manufacturer of drapery or up- 
holstery materials who needs first-class man for that 
territory. Address “Territory,” care The Upholsterer. 
HAVE HALF-MILLION ROLLS 1920 cheap, medium 
and high-class wall-paper for immediate shipment be- 
low factory price. Sample line could be reduced to suit- 
case size. Try this line on commission at a time when 
your customers are looking for stock goods. Samples 
and terms for unoccupied territory on application. M. J. 
Earl, Reading, Pa. 
HOTEL AND CONTRACT SALESMAN, doing 
$150,000 business a year, is desirous of making new 
connections with a high-class firm either as salesman or 
manager of department. Have executive ability. Have 
had fifteen years’ experience in furnishing hotels and 
apartment hotels, and thoroughly understand furniture, 
draperies, carpets, etc. Address “Hotel,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
DESIGNERS WANTED—First-class designers of 
Wilton jacquard Persian effects. None but experi- 
enced designers prepared to exhibit or demonstrate suc- 





cessful product should apply. Application by letter only. 
M. J. Whittall, 1115 Broadway, New York. 


WALL-PAPER SALESMAN WANTED by up-to- 
date home furnishings store. A man competent to 
take full charge of department. This is an opportunity 
for a good man. Write 309 People Bank Building, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Coarse chair cane, 75c. a bundle of 1,000 
feet. Twenty-five bundle lots or more. Madalie 
Bros., 510 N. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED—Experienced drapery man to take charge 
of workroom, making, cutting and hanging draperies 
and window-shades. State experience, previous employ- 
ment, and salary expected. Address “Pennsylvania,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — FIRST-CLASS WORKROOM MAN- 
AGER who can estimate and cut draperies. Address 
W. B. Moses & Sons, Washington, D. C. 
WANTED—ONE OR TWO GOOD LINES of up- 
holstery goods for New York department stores and 
exporters. Have had many years’ successful experience 
in this field. Only interested in mill accounts. Highest 
references assured. Address “Own Office,” care The 
Upholsterer. 





Salesman for Interior Decorative Department 


We have a position for decorative salesman of recog- 
nized ability in Interior Decorating. Must be experi- 
enced in serving the highest type of clientele; must have 
correct knowledge of period styles in furniture, carpets 
and draperies. All aggrettons will be ae con- 
fidential. Write, giving complete particulars as to ex- 
perience, age, and references. Address “SECRETARY,” 


EMERY, BIRD, THAYER COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Miss. 














ORIGINAL 
TEXTILE DESIGNING 


FOR 


Goblins, Damasks, Madras, Velours, 
Plush Table Covers, Couch Covers, Cur- 
tains and all Jacquard Textile Fabrics 


C. MAJER 
620 West Lehigh Ave. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 

















CARPETS, RUGS 
CLEANED OR DYED 


You can trust your valued Oriental rugs to us with 
the knowledge that our treatment thoroughly cleans 
and freshens them without harm to their texture or 


delicate colorings. 


Carpets and rugs cleaned and dyed without ripping 
the seams. Special apparatus removes all dust, dirt 


and germs. 


A. F. BORNOT BROS. CO. 


French Scourers and Dyers 


Main Office, 17th St. and Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
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